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CHAMPION SPARKINC PLUC CO. LTD. = FELTHAM - MIDDLESEX 





bul-a good soup is 
a meal in itself! = — 





PREPARED BY OXO LIMITED 


LONDON 
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We all know that the 
herring is wholesome fare. 
But did you know that the 
herring is good for the 
teeth — particularly young 
teeth. Herrings supply us with plenty of vitamin D. And this 
‘sunshine’ vitamin is absolutely essential to bone-formation. 
Without enough of it, there is risk of rickets. We also need 
plenty of vitamin A, the ‘ protective’ vitamin, to withstand 
our treacherous winter. And as A and D together are found 
in really rich concentration in Crookes Halibut Oil, a daily 
dose of this is a wise winter rule. FREE: Why not get to know 
the vitamin-value of the foods you eat every day. Our free illus- 
trated booklet tells you this in an easy interesting way. Write 
to The Crookes Laboratories Ltd., Dept. F210, Park Royal, 
London, N.W.10. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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e Prices: 84d. Large size 1/3. Sold everywhere. Supplies limited. 
WEETABIX LIMITED, BURTON LATIMER, NORTHANTS 
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Bland and 
very fragrant 





PEARS LTD., LONDON 








PY 23/96/60 





Keep your 
mouth fresh, 
your teeth 
white with 
COLGATE’S 


1,5 Inc. Tax 
a Xs 
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You can’t buy 
extra food 
this Winter 


buy extra 
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Resistance to winter ills depends largely on bodily 
warmth. Now that calories are reduced, give yourself 
the warm, snug protection of Wool and keep chills and 


colds at bay. 






There is NO substitute for; / 





teoued by the International Wool Secretariat W.2 











PRIORITY ONLY 


Limited quantities of PARKER- 
KNOLL chairs are being made 
for supply to schools, hotels, 
institutions, hospitals, etc., 
against priority permits. Full 
particulars will be sent on request, 
explaining how they may be 
obtained. 


Parker-Knoll 


PARKER-KNOLL LTD., TEMPLE END, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 


Alsomanufactured in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, India, Singapore, etc. 
CVS-20 














An Annuity 
will offset reductions in interest rates 
For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 


of the purchase money 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 


France 


New Zealand 
South Africa 


South America 
Etc. 





‘Cocina 
Termal 
Esse’ 


. . » means ‘ESSE heat storage 
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cooker ’ in Argentina and other Spanish 
speaking countries, and signifies the 
modern cooker with the low fuel cost — 
valued equally at home and overseas. 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
(Prop.: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Est. 1854): 

Head Office & Works: Bonnybiidge, Scotland. 

Advisory Department: 46, Davies St., London, W.1. 














SWEET 10/6 


Votrix 
Vermouth 


DRY 11/6 











ives more time 
Jor other things ica 






QUICK.. 
EASY.. 


LASTING .. 
— tz 


Goddard's 


SILVER POLISH 


also Plate Powder, Furniture Cream, 
Brass Polish and Shoe Polishes 














NO MORE DIRTY HANDS— 
dermOclean 


Trade Mark 
Rub “ Dermoclean"’ into the hands before doing 
dirty work in Garage, Garden or House. Ordinary 
washing then leaves hands clean and smooth, 
2/2td. per pot, incl. Tax. Fromall Chemistsand 
Store: 


S. 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
ee 

CA 138 














In the bars of al! the leading West End Hotels. 
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BirnpDs DURA 


Lest known - 





best liked on 


Garlic 
Chili 
Elder 
Spiced 
Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs Matured in Genuine Malt Vinegar 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 


87, SOUTH LAMBETH RD.; LONDON, S.W.8 
BIRD'S CUSTARD AND JELLIES 
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AC EXTRA 
MILEAGE PLAN 


makes your petrol 
last longer ! 


IS THERE A PETROL PIRATE in your 
motor? Too few motorists realize 
that a dirty or faulty spark plug can 
waste as much as one gallon of petrol 
in every ten. Take arms against this 
petrol pirate. Try the AC Extra 
Mileage Plan. - 


Consult the AC Plug Doctor 
In just 10 minutes this serisitive 
device will test your plugs, clean 
‘= the ones that are still good, indi- 
/ cate which should be replaced. 
2 Change to the New AC Plug 
Its aircraft insulator gives 
quicker starts, more sustained 
power, more miles to the gallon. 
No shorting, no cracking, and 
points last longer. 
3 Use the AC Plug Service regutarly 
Dy Drive into any official AC Plug 
JAD Cleaning & Testing Station at 
P24. J regular intervals and haye your 
AC plugs maintained at 
* factory-fresh ” efficiency. 








Sponsored by the makers cf 


the new AC plug 


WITH AIRCRAFT INSULATOR 


H/24 





Old Fashioned / 
HUMBUGS 


Old Fethianed 
BUTTERDROPS 


Royal Senenter 
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~ HOWARDS’ ASPIRIN 





Scotlands Lest Whisky 
HEPBURN & ROSS Glasgow 














1A Member of the Turner & Newall Organization 








January 


January is the month of Resolutions—including those 
passed at shareholders’ meetings. Companies, firms, 
private individuals and others engaged in business conduct 
an annua! review, pass resolutions and present their 
balance sheets. Among the assets shown in balance 
sheets is ‘‘ Cash at Bank ’’: it means cash when you want 
it, where you want it and how you want it—a reminder of 
the unfailing service given by a modern bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 








FERODSO 


BRAKE LININGS 
make motoring SAFE / 














dave your brakes 
tested at regular 
intervals where 
you see this sign. 


FERODO CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 


.EGD TRADE MARK 
FIER ODO) 
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SOMETHING TO 
CROW ABOUT! 


FROM 
YOUR 
RETAILER 





Shoe & Book 





WM. PATON LTD., 
JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 





+». they risk their lives ta render 
service to those who go down to the 


lives have been saved. 
Help them maintain this service and 
= lives, by sending a contribu- 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON. S.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.O., 
V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. 0. Burnett Brown, . C. TD. 
M.A., Secretary 











for the 


SI)2 whens of 
SKIN AILMENTS 


GUARANTEE: Cost refunded if not satis- 
fied, on return of empty bottle to makers. 
Price S/- (pocket size 2/6, family size 6/9). 
if your Chemist cannot supply write to — 


BIO-COLLOIDS LTD 
Bridgewater Laboratories 
ALTRINCHAM - Cheshire supe 

ecw 











When you can get 


NOVIO 


you will find it better value 











than any other Toilet Paper. 
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but the 


Difficulties there may be, 
‘“*Van Heusen’’ reputation for supreme 


quality, comfort and 
untarnished—and_ will 


style remains 
so remain. 


Manufactured by 


HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY LTD., King’s House, 8-10, Haymarket, $.W.! 











himself 
designed and recommends 






Made for those who prefer rubber soles, 
vg | Lotus Edgegrip have a corrugated 
j bevel-edge so that they hold firm even 

j when, at the end of the stroke, the 
foot is turned on to the inner edge. 


Fdgegrip Shoes for Golf 
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Meet 
the traffic clerk ! 


She conducts you through smooth airport facilities 
for customs, passports, luggage, etc., and then on to 
your seat in the plane or in the coach to Airways 
Terminal. Her job—and the job of B.E.A.—is to 
get you from one part of Britain or Europe to another 
with timetable regularity and without fuss. 






Northolt-Amsterdam. Daily services. Flying time: 1} hrs. 


=, 


O-EK 


Hes 


Reservations :—principal travel agents (no booking fee) & Airways Terminal SW1 


BRITISH 


EUROPEAN 


AIRWAYS 
Vie 2323 











Takes twelve 23” x 2}” 
or sixteen 2}” x 13” 


The Ensign Commando has been an eye-opener for many people 
who had an undue respect for Continental craftsmanship. ‘This 
British camera has changed a few ideas. The coupled range- 
finder and back focusing device give critical definition not 
previously thought possible. The f. 3.5 lens is one of the finest 
yet computed. The shutter is more accurate over 8 speeds than 
any other made. There are many other special features, so ask 
your dealer to let you personally examine one of the most 
interesting cameras that has appeared for years. 





EARNET ENSIGN LTD., Dept. P.3, WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.!7 
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ONE POUND OF 
‘SWEET BISCUITS 
CONTAINS 
2,200 CALORIES 








Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance Ltd. 
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Ticdghl fom 


A de-luxe handbag for the woman who loves beautiful SQ 
accessories. Made in the finest, supple calfskin, lined 
leather throughout, it features an extending drop-front 
for extra space and two gilt-topped box compartments 
for lipstick, lighter, etc. Inner division has mirror and 
large purse. Black, brown, navy, tan. One of four 
beautiful styles from Paris—entirely exclusive to Harrods. 


Foencbogs, 
Ground Floor 





ARODS LTD SLOane 1234 LONDON swWi 
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IDRIS 


The Quality Soft Drink 
will stage its return on 


February Ist 


cw 



























‘How “Expensive? ts 


HARRIS TWEED? 


| Weaving Tweed on hand-looms with the traditional skill for which the 
crofters of the Outer Hebrides are famous makes it impossible for Harris 
| Tweed to be sold at alow price. But think what you get! Magic of moor 

and mountain in its patterns. . . long wear far beyond the life of other 
| fabrics . . . most of all the inescapable rightness of Harris Tweed for every 


S 





HARRIS TWEED 


HaviisTweed 
LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH aa 
LOOK FOR THE LABEL ON THE GARMENT 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Limited 
j ‘ Hg 
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A NEWSPAPER claims that by using the tides part of 
the country could be electrified. It is hoped, in fact, that 
the turn of the tide will produce that 10 per cent. more. 


° ° 


The immense American shipments to Europe under the 
Marshall Plan will call for war transport technique, we 
are told. So far as we know, no drted-egg Pluto is yet 

contemplated. 
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GE" “Mr. can examine your 
— eyes daily from 10a.m. to 6 p.m.” 

Advt. in Derby paper. 
He flatters himself. 


° ° 


A man was bound over in 
court for telling a policeman 
that he was behaving like an 
unwanted fish out of water. 
Still, he did not actually say 
‘““You Snoek!”’ 


° ° 





It is understood that the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service has no powers to 
restrict the padding of shoulders with Direction papers. 


o ° 


Johnny Weissmuller, of Hollywood, says he will swim 
the Channel from France to England for fun. He would 
be more likely to get it if he started from this country. 


° ° 


A lady writes to say that if there is any further increase 
in the price of drinks she will not raise another glass to 
her lips. Well, she could still sip through the last straw. 











By the spring, says an M.P., our food position will be 
infinitely worse. A scientist has split the calorie. 


° ° 


I Dinna Mind If I Dae. 


“Inspector Hollingsworth said Mackintosh met Hyland in an 
Otley hotel and recognised him as a fellow Scotsman by his accept.” 
“Yorkshire Evening Post.” 
°o °o 


The Treasury now pos- 
sesses a choral society. It on 
is believed to be engaged in 
mastering the Sterling Aria. 


IJ 
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°o ° 


A beekeeper applied for 
a sugar permit to feed his 
bees and received a licence 
authorizing him to kill a pig. 
What annoys him is that 
if only he had asked for 
balancer meal for his poultry 
he might have got supple- 
mentary petrol for his car. 





°o ° 
Their Busy Day 
“There was a meeting of the Cabinet at 10, Downing Street 
yesterday. No consideration was given to Parliament’s programme, 
the details of the trade pacts, or to defence questions. Nor was the 
petrol position reviewed.”—“ Manchester Guardian.” 


° °o 


““M.P.s Call For Speed at the Helm,” runs a heading. 
Now who’s rocking the plough ? 
: ° ° 
“Tt is not advisable to get in your car when it is jacked 
. > bd . - YY e bd > 
up in the garage,” says a writer. Never mind whether it’s 
advisable or not—is it legal ? 
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A Ramble on Dartmoor 


N old suspicion of mine that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
well-known work called The Hound of the Basker- 
villes was originally written in verse and may even 

have been intended for grand opera blazed into certainty 
as I re-read it for perhaps the tenth time a few weeks ago. 

Why we have the narrative in its present form I cannot 
say. Perhaps the writer too soon despaired of the epic 
poem or the metrical drama. Perhaps, if he thought of 
music, no suitable composer could be found. Very likely 
there was none at the time considered worthy of the 
task. ‘ 

It may be remarked, first of all, that on general grounds 
the evidence is very strong. As a piece of realistic fiction, 
even if we make allowance for the usual liberties of the 
detective story, the tale hardly bears a moment’s scrutiny. 

The choice of a disused tin-mine situated among tors, 
cromlechs and impassable patches of bottomless mire as 
a place of concealment for a dog-kennel belongs to the 
highest realms of poetic imagination rather than to the 
pathway of credible romance. Still more does the supposi- 
tion that a man so famous as Mr. Sherlock Holmes could 
have gone down to Devonshire and lived in a lonely hut 
on the moor without setting the tongues of all the local 
ZOSSIPS a-Wag.: 

Still more, perhaps, does the very conception of a belief 
among hard-headed rustics of a gigantic phosphorescent 
hound. Such an animal would have been in very truth a 
cynosure, and the simplest way to discover its whereabouts 
would not have been to subject Dr. Watson and poor Sir 
Henry Baskerville (to say nothing of the reader) to an 
agony of almost intolerable suspense, but to send the local 
constable up to Merripit House and find out from Mr. 
Stapleton whether he had a dog licence. 

One can very easily imagine the scene. 

“T du be come about thiccy gurt dog, Masser Stapleton.” 

“T have no dog.” 

“Butcher du say you'm getting meat for thiccy gurt dog 
every day, Masser Stapleton. He du, surely.” 

“T tell you I have no dog.” 

“Grocer says surely yu take meat to he, Masser Stapleton, 
and milkman say yu take meat to he. Us be hearing he 
howl, come dimity, ivery night, Masser Stapleton. Iss fay, 
us du.” 

That would be the method of simple realism followed by 
the ordinary detective-story writer of the present time. 
He would know, what Sherlock Holmes for all his greatness 
failed to understand, that it is in London or the vast out- 
skirts of London and not in the remote countryside that 
cold-blooded criminal undertakings, like the use of a large 
iluminated dog, can be easily concealed. 

But apart from all this, many traces of the original poetic 
form of the composition remain unaltered. 

Whether this was due to carelessness on the part of the 
author, or a natural reluctance to let beauty die, I cannot 
say. Nor do I base my theory merely on the evidence of 
blank verse, fine though some of these passages are. I 
need here perhaps only allude to the wonderful lines uttered 
by Mrs. Stapleton about her husband after the great 
peripety of the drama (page 290 of the edition before me): 


“How can he see the guiding wands to-night ? 
We planted them together, he and I,” 


which may be fitly compared with 


“In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
U'pon the wild sea-banks, and waft her love . . .” 
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I rest rather on the witness of rhyming portions of the 
narrative, even where the scansion is rather free or the 
rhythm, as we poets like to put it, a little bit sprung. Take, 
for instance, the description of that very eccentric gentle- 
man Mr. Frankland whose life was devoted to litigation 
and the use of the telescope for discovering the secrets of 
the moon: 


“The least appearance of opposition 

Struck fire out of the old aristocrat. 
His eyes looked at me malignantly 
And his grey whiskers bristled 


Like those of an angry cat.” (page 273) 


But there are more certain evidences than these. On 
page 254, when “the nets have been fixed” and Holmes 
expects to have the ‘“‘lean-jawed pike’’ entrammelled in 
their meshes, we find that truly memorable couplet: 


“T hope before the day is past 
To have the upper hand at last.” 


And again on page 280: 


“The night was clear and fine above us 
The stars shone cold and bright, 
While a half-moon bathed the whole scene 
In a soft uncertain light” 


—a quatrain which should convince the most sceptical and 
prepare him, perhaps, for the wonderful fragment on 
page 284: , 
“J stooped and pressed my pistol 
To the dreadful shimmering head, 
But it was useless to press the trigger. 
The giant hound was dead.” 


There are moments when we seem to hear a choir of a 
thousand voices, and it seems scarcely necessary to ask 
whether a dog which was half-mastiff and half-bloodhound 
could assume the immense size which the author attributes 
to it, or have a “cunning preparation of phosphorus” spread 
round its eyes and jaws without biting the operator and 
rubbing the stuff off. 

Over and above all these passages that I have quoted 
there are isolated lines of immense power and beauty like 


“Poor Mortimer will never see his pet again” 


(when the bones of the spaniel were found in the monster's 
lair), 
“Down in the foul slime of the huge morass,” 


or the inimitable 
“It is our friend Sir Henry’s missing boot” 


that seem to me to establish my hypothesis beyond all 
reasonable doubt; and I can only hope that we may one 
day discover the manuscript of the original poem, ballad, 
or libretto from which the story has been rendered down 
into workaday prose. EVoE. 


°o ° 


“A 15-year-old Jutland cat called ‘Dut’ is the mother of 138 
kittens and is claimed to have beaten the world record for feline 
fertility, says an Exchange Copenhagen message. ‘Dut’ is shortly 
expecting another happy event. 

“Total production was 1,077,243 tons, which falls short of the 
revised target figure for the division by 171,761 tons. Avoidable 
absenteeism was slightly more than four per cent.” 

Darlington paper. 
But nothing to worry about, obviously. 
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LONDON TO 
CAPE TOWN 


| 


“And yonder in the B’ Mongo country dwell many devils and the way is steep—I expect 


you'll have to take most of it in bottom gear.” 


A Simple Saving Scheme 


finds itself with too little money chasing too many 

bills may be interested in a scheme for cutting 
down expenditure by 50 per cent. The nub of the 
scheme is to spend on any single item only half the 
amount you first thought of, reserving the other half for 
income tax. 

I originally thought of this scheme when the tax was 10s. 
in the pound, and now that we have to pay no more than 
9s. it has the added attraction that Is. in every pound you 
intended to spend is pure profit and goes to swell your 
estate. I shall return to this point later. 

To see how the plan works we had better take the case 
of a man who intends to buy tobacco. Hitherto it has 
been his custom to buy an ounce at 4s. every day of the 
week except Saturday, when he buys two ounces to guard 
against the risk of a nervous breakdown on Sunday. Under 
my scheme it is of course useless to go on intending to get 
an ounce a day because half-ounces are not sold, nor is 
tobacco at 2s. an ounce obtainable. To make the scheme 
work he must go into the shop with the intention of buying 


Vie of that small, unfashionable coterie that 


two ounces to last till the day after to-morrow, and at the — 


last minute decide to have one ounce only. Thus he saves 
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four shillings at a single blow, instead of two. Note that 
this saving occurs every day, not every other, since one 
ounce of tobacco cannot be expected to last till the day 
after to-morrow. Why should it? The intention, if you 
remember, was that two ounces should last till then, but 
in fact.only one was purchased. 

A number of smokers to whom I have recommended this 
plan object that there is a difficulty about Saturdays, when 
they actually need two ounces. Do what they will, these 
people say, they cannot convince themselves that they 
intend to buy four ounces, as my scheme requires. They 
never have bought as much as a quarter of a pound at a 
time in their lives, and it seems to smack just a little of 
chicanery to start entertaining such an intention now. 
Well, integrity of purpose is admirable wherever it may be 
found, and I certainly have no wish to attempt to under- 
mine it. So my advice to these people is, give the scheme 
a rest at the week-end. Don’t try yourselves too high. 
Walk right into the shop intending to buy two ounces and 
buy two ounces. A man who has saved four shillings a 
day from Monday to Friday on a single inessential com- 
modity like tobacco owes it to himself to have a bit of a 
fling at the week-end. 
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Or take whisky. Here again it is not a practicable 
proposition to cut down by drinking half-nips. Even if 
a half-nip were measurable with up-to-date instruments a 
man would need to take an uneconomical number of them 
to do himself any good. Nor do I greatly care for the plan 
some of my friends seem to be adopting of being about to 
ask a bystander to join them and then suddenly changing 
their minds and absent-mindedly ordering for themselves 
only. Even one and tenpence is too dearly saved at the 
cost of a reputation for meanness. Far better, surely, to 
clap your friend on the back and call loudly for two doubles. 
In nine bars out of ten, singles will be brought—a total 
saving of three and eightpence, to say nothing’ of a friend- 
ship kept in constant repair. 

A word about wine. Remember, when you are the host, 
that three can dine out more cheaply than two. The 
opportunities for saving, that is to say, are greater, and 
for this reason: one bottle of wine is ample for two, but 
when three are present.it is legitimate for a host to wonder 
whether a second bottle will be required. It is on this 
second bottle that the real economy can be effected, and 
your ultimate decision not to have it will benefit your 
guests, observe, hardly less than yourself. For, once you 
have made up your mind that to have two bottles of the 
Government-controlled at 18s. 6d. each would be an un- 
justifiable expense, you are at liberty to consider something 
a bit better and can drink your share of the single’ bottle 
of No. 114 at 27s., with the comfortable feeling of being 
ten bob in hand. Compare the predicament of the man 
with but one guest who, never having contemplated a 
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second bottle, cannot save a penny—unless by the miserable 
expedient of offering lager. 

To lager-offerers in general I say this, that it takes a lot 
of nerve not to suggest brandy afterwards as a face-saver. 
And nobody ever saved money by ordering brandy to 
make up for the absence of wine. No, no. It is by ordering 
wine in the hope that one’s offer of brandy afterwards will 
be declined that a really big saving can, in theory, be 
effected. 

I promised to say something about the shilling that goes 
towards your estate—the one shilling in every ten saved 
that doesn’t go to the Government. The point I want to 
make is that you can only save by not spending and you 
can only not-spend by intending to spend and then not 
spending as much as you intended to spend. It is no good 
not spending at all, because that simply means you had no 
real intention of spending in the first place, and where is 
the saving in that? Saving is a positive, not a negative act. 
So steel yourself to spend as much as, or even a little more 
than, you can possibly afford, remembering that every 
pound you intend to get rid of represents, under my scheme, 
a shilling towards your Net Personalty—and it takes a 
great many shillings to build up a Net Personalty worth 
mentioning in a four-page newspaper. 


Reading over what I have written I get the impression 
that only smokers and drinkers can hope to make any 
considerable saving at the present time. This seems fair 
enough. They need something to compensate them for 
their abominably high expenses. H. F. E. 
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yours,” I said, giving him a sharp 
glance from my bright, beady 
eyes. 

“T haven’t got a sewing-machine,” 
he replied, “‘nor no cigarettes neither.” 
And he went on polishing the pair of 
little brass scales on the counter. 

His total lack of surprise was dis- 
couraging; but I continued doggedly. 
“The treadle-operated model you 
ordered from us,” I said. ‘‘ Last Tues- 
day. I represent Messrs. Trubody and 
Peascod,” I added. 

“Tn a pig’s eye you do,” he said dis- 
passionately. He removed one of the 
scale-pans, breathed heavily on it, 
rubbed it on his sleeve and inspected 
the result critically. He was a baldish 
man, with eyebrows. ‘What you’re 
after,” he said, replacing the pan 
on the scale and gloomily picking up 
the two-ounce weight, “is cigarettes.” 
He put down the weight and looked 
at me. 

Under the steady, indifferent gaze 
of his pale-blue eyes—the eyes of a 
dead codfish which in its lifetime had 
known all things—I broke down. 
“Anything but Turkish,” I mumbled. 

“Well, there you are,” he replied, a 
faint trace of human feeling creeping 


fe ’S about that sewing-machine of 


Sales Talk 


into his voice. “I knew that was what 
you were after, see? Knew it soon’s 
you come into the shop.” 

“Do you get many customers trying 
to—er—trying 

“Dozens of ’em. Every day.” 

“But surely my approach was 
original, at any rate?” 

He shook his head: a_ practised 
gesture, rhythmical and_ effortless. 
“Heard it fifty times. Day before 
yesterday, only, chap with a walking- 
stick took ten minutes telling me he 
was a fancy goods salesman—wanted to 
sell me two gross of novelty egg-timers. 
With a walking-stick!”’ 

“And did he—er ‘ 

“When he was going out. Stopped 
with his hand on the door, like’s if he ‘d 
forgotten something. ‘By the way,’ 
he says, ‘I might as well buy a few 
cigs. while I’m here.’ ‘Then you'll be 
here a long time,’ I says.” A faint, 
reminiscent smile crept over his austere 
features. ‘That was what I said to 
him. ‘Then you'll be here a long time,’ 
I says.” 

I made approving noises. 

“And that’s nothing,” he went on. 
‘Some of the yarns I’ve been pitched, 
you wouldn’t hardly believe. Take 
the Peruvian ambassador, now.” 
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“The Peruvian ambassador?” 

“Old gent with specs and white 
hair. In here last week. ‘I’ve no 
reason to doubt your word,’ I said, 
‘but even if you was Bing Crosby I 
still haven’t any cigarettes.’ ” 

‘And hadn’t you?” 

He looked at me _ reproachfully. 
“Then there was the man that saved 
my nephew from drowning on D-Day. 
Good story he made of it, too. ‘Are 
you certain it was my nephew Harry ?’ 
I asked him. ‘Sure of it,’ he says. 
‘Why, Harry was always talking about 
you. ‘Well,’ I says, ‘Harry was 
always one to talk. If he could’ve 
kept his mouth shut,’ I says, ‘he 
wouldn’t have been sent up for that 
five-year stretch for forgery in nineteen- 
forty-three.’ Struck this chap dumb, 
that did.” 

“T’m sure it would,” I said. “If 
I’d known the kind of competition 
I was up against I wouldn’t have 
entered. Sorry to have troubled you. 
Good morning.” 

My hand was on the latch when he 
hailed me. ‘‘Just a minute,” he said. 
“You might as well take these with 
you.” 

: But I doubt if it would work another 
time. 





At the Pictures 


Brighton Rock—Crossfire—Quai des Orféevres—Fun and Fancy Free 


FOUND Brighton Rock (Director: 
Joun Bovutine), the film of 
GRAHAM GREENE’S novel, continuously 
absorbing and full of good things, but 
I regretted what seemed to me a trick 


pursuit through holiday crowds of a 
man who is eventually murdered, is 
most brilliantly done in all depart- 
ments (including the accompanying 
music). 





SEASIDE 
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ending. For many people I suppose 
this ending will throw the whole story 
into shape and wind it up neatly, but 
I thought it a thoroughly false note, 
out of key with the rest of the picture 
and crude in its theological implication. 
Until that moment, though, the film 
has been very good. Its scene is 
Brighton between the wars, a Brighton 
“now happily no more” (as a foreword 
is careful to point out), and its char- 
acters the seedy murderous race-gangs 
that infested the place at that time— 
particularly the members of one little 
gang, and particularly its leader, 
Pinkie Brown, a cold-hearted, sus- 
picious, woman-hating seventeen-year- 
old thug. RicnHarp ATTENBOROUGH, 
not fitted by nature with the right 
appearance for this unpleasant char- 
acter, nevertheless presents it im- 
pressively well, and another admirable 
performance is HERMIONE BADDELEY’S 
as the raucous, kindly woman whose 
“belief in justice” at last brings about 
his doom. But everybody is good, and 
the detail and the handling of populous 
scenes are first-rate. The sequence 
near the beginning, of the sunlit 


[Brighton Rock 
FROLICS 
Wituiam HArTNELL 
RIcHARD ATTENBOROUGH 


So much has been made of the 
“anti-anti-Semitic” aspect of Crossfire 
(Director: Epwarp DmytryYk) that it 
may suffer from the criticisms of 
people who find that it does not go so 
deep as they had been led to suppose. 
It is nothing like a study of anti- 
Semitism, and does not pretend to be 
one; in fact it is merely an extremely 
skilful murder story, in which the 
unreasoning, emotional anti-Semitism 
of a brutal, cunning tough is the 
motive for the murder. To be sure, 
this is notable enough, for such an 
idea would till now have been thought 
quite unmentionable in anything from 
Hollywood. 

The piece is made with superlative 
competence, and I found it intensely 
compelling (it’s impossible to avoid 
that adjective sometimes). One is not 
long in doubt about the identity of the 
murderer; the interest is in the excel- 
lent playing, the convincing detail, and 
the oddities of character (another good 
mark goes to the picture for the un- 
explained, lifelike inconsequence of the 
character played by Pau. KELLY; it 
is not so long since no Hollywood film 
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would have dreamed of introducing a 
personage so profoundly baffling to the 
ordinary moviegoer). And, of course, 
the unusually grown-up implications 
of the theme, which have their effect 
here and there on the dialogue. 


The sharp bite of reality is constantly 
noticeable through the familiar out- 
lines of another murder-story in Quai 
des Orfévres (Director: H.-G. CLouzot). 
This is a Louis Jouvet film, though M. 
JouVET does not appear till it is well 
advanced; from that moment one can’t 
forget him, he holds the screen as 
always. But the picture as a whole 
is very well worth seeing for itself; 
throughout it is interesting, exciting, 
amusing and full .of visual delight. 
How can one hope to convey to the 
person who seldom thinks of going to 
foreign-language films (comfortably 
believing that all the praise for them 
comes from people who automatically 
refuse to recommend anything else) an 
idea of the pleasure he is missing, the 
intense pleasure to be got from the 
presentation of real-seeming characters 
in circumstances of authenticity in- 
stead of stock types in cardboard sur- 
roundings? The depressing truth may 
be, I suppose, that he just hasn’t got 
the sense to realize the difference. 


No good looking for innovation in 
the new Disney, Fun and Fancy Free; 
nearly everything in it could be 
matched. from earlier Disneys long 
and short, and matched often very 
closely. Even the title, for all the 
bearing it has on this particular film, 
might have been stuck on any of the 
others; it won’t serve even as a means 
of identification when you try to recall 
years hence which was which—except 
as the only one left after you have 
decided what Bambi, for instance, and 
Dumbo were about. Probably it was 
within an ace of being called Bongo, for 
half of it is about Bongo, a little bear 
in the tradition of innumerable other 
little Disney animals, who surmounts 
various humiliating difficulties to win a 
little she-bear in a profusion of heart- 
shapes and oceans of pink; but even 
the utmost inflationary ingenuity 
couldn’t make his story last the whole 
time, so another episode with familiar 
trimmings, a version of the beanstalk 
and giant story (we saw Mickey Mouse 
in something like this years ago, but 
here we have Goofy and Donald Duck 
in it as well; impressive progress!) 
occupies most of the second half. In 
the framework constructed to hold 
these unconnected items is a (to me) 
welcome note of astringency for which 
EpGar BErGEN’s “Charlie McCarthy” 
is responsible.” R. M. 
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“Do I know where you’re likely to have a hunt round and see if I can 
get a book called something like ‘The get it for you.” 

Hopeless Quest’? Well, books aren’t 

much in my line, but I’ll— 


























“Hullo—l’ve managed to find that wanted. No, no; no trouble at all— 
book you— I’m only too pleased to be able to 
do it for you.” 
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“And this year we've got to spin the rations out 
to cover three hundred and sixty-six days.” 


Waiting 

DON’T suppose that even the most progressive bustlers 

among my readers do not, one way and another, do 

quite a bit of waiting for things as they go through life. 
Indeed, it is a well-known fact that progress actually 
causes waiting. I need give no further examples than the 
people who instead of waiting for a bus decide to walk 
there after all, like any primitive man except that no 
primitive man would have stood quite still for a quarter of 
an hour before deciding it. On the other hand—to show 
that progress is not always the cause—you get people 
waiting for someone to notice that they have parted their 
hair on the right instead of the left; I mean you get them 
giving other people a few seconds’ chance of seeing it for 
themselves before being told. 

One of the most familiar instances of waiting is the 
process gone through by those who have planted themselves 
in the doorway of some large shop in anticipation of the 
person due to meet them arriving before they do; this 
anticipation wears off, naturally enough, as soon as they 
see the person is not there, and is very gradually replaced 
by a dwindling hope that they will be met before the day 
is over. What I want to describe is what happens during 
this gradual replacement. First, there are the other people 
standing round, all of them by an extraordinary coincidence 
having chosen the very same time and place and all of 
them—though this takes some reasoning out—looking 
their best. I am saying this not because other people 
don’t look nice and tidy (they are often depressingly so) 


-word about the nub, or fire. 


but because it is difficult to imagine someone you have © 


never seen before wearing anything different. Further 
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reasoning may convince the reasoner that other people are 
fussing over their gloves, putting their hats crooked, pulling 
at their coat-buttons and so on because they are trying 
to stay looking their best; but I think this is going too 
far with the idea that other people are like us, an idea held 
by no one who has ever put on anyone else’s glasses by 
mistake. Besides all this, there is the interest of watching 
the people going in and out of the shop doors, this being a 
thing people do constantly, though it is not on record that 
any watcher has ever seen the same person go out as well 
as in; and of imprinting the occasion’s thoughts on the 
things in the shop windows. The whole time of waiting 
in shop doorways may be summed up as a conscientious 
attempt at extraversion while looking bright. 
S° much has already been written about dentists’ waiting- 
rooms that I think I shall skip them, except to remind 
those of my readers who have ever been back afterwards 
for their umbrellas what a delightful room a dentist’s 
waiting-room then appears to be; which suggests that it 
owes as much as any other kind of room to the mood of 
its inhabitants. Now for those little left-over bits of 
offices where people are shown before being interviewed. 
These rooms are usually as nearly featureless as any room 
can be, but sometimes they have a calendar as a reminder 
of the carefree world outside, and also on the wall (which, 
by the way, is inclined to be the colour of cheese) there is 
sometimes a mirror in which people can give themselves 
one of those slap-up mirror-smiles they are never sure 
anyone else gets the full benefit of. Psychologists consider 
that waiting interviewees are interesting because their 
spirits are as likely to go up as down with the passing 
minutes; they have a chance of reacting from the reaction 
which sets in on those who have spent a whole bus-journey 
feeling unnaturally charming. As for the people who call 
at other people’s houses and get shown into an empty 
drawing-room, I am not going to say anything about them 
because statisticians say there are no statistics available. 
Not for as long as they themselves can remember, they 
tell us, have they found themselves in a house run on such 
fictional lines; if the people they call on do not actually 
open the door, that is because it is already open, with 
someone shouting a welcome from the kitchen. 


LTHOUGH railway waiting-rooms have been as much 

written about as dentists’, I should like to put in a 
Not enough justice has been 
done to the fact that it is a real fire, with the red—if there 
is any red—at the bottom and a mantelpiece for invitation- 
cards above, and that this has never failed to amaze the 
public, however mildly, for being a touch of home among 
the trucks and the brass buttons. The sofa things along 
the walls have never had this effect. It is not so much the 
strips of burst-out horse-hair, sociologists tell us, as the 
thin wooden arms. They also tell us that travellers sitting 
in waiting-rooms behave just like any other crowd of 
strangers and friends—the talkers hoping the others are 
listening, the others listening like mad, and any two strangers 
who happen to get talking finding it rather awkward if 
they want to stop before either of them leaves. They go 
back to their books and newspapers with a kind of self- 
conscious geniality implying that they are still on tap, 
and will think themselves very rude if on parting they 
don’t at least look ready to say good-bye. 


ERHAPS the most concentrated type of waiting is that 
which happens about a yard away from a restaurant 
table where two otherwise harmless people are trying not 
to finish their lunch. Often you get four or five would-be 
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““Well—aren’t you going to tell us to mind the step?” 
JOU Zong 


lunchers standing round a table about to have only two 
empty places, because it is the only table with possibilities 
and they must stand somewhere, and also because a crowd 
is more intimidating. The effect on the two sitting at the 
table should be devastating but seems to be negligible; 
they tend to finish their lunch, to collect their things, look 
round for the bill, and in fact behave as we ourselves should 
if anyone was trying to lever us out of a chair we had a 
right to. I know I said just now that other people are not 
like us; but I think my readers will agree that if it ever 
happened to them it would completely spoil their meal, 
whereas other people, those stubborn coffee-finishers, seem 
to enjoy theirs all the more. 

I need hardly say that when the would-be lunchers have 
actually got themselves places at a table another kind of 
waiting begins, for they will have to sit there until someone 
comes to ask them what they want, and then they will have 
to wait some more until it arrives; but this second stage 
of waiting for food already ordered is shorter and less 
anxious altogether. It is the first stage—the gazing round, 
the impossibility of catching an eye which is not looking 
your way, the arm-raising, the leaning sideways and 
swivelling round after passing trays—which seems so 
hopeless, and is until it is over. Psychologists say (though, 
they admit, only because it is expected of them) that those 
with most confidence have most chance of success, and add 
off their own bat that those sitting at tables marked ‘No 
Service” have least. 

T think I shall end with a small domestic aspect of the 
subject; the fact that a great many people spend much of 
their time waiting for their clothes to come back from the 
laundry or the cleaners, or their shoes from the mender. 
This is one of the least conspicuous forms of waiting, and 
consists of nothing more spectacular than resigning our- 
selves to doing without those particular clothes or shoes 
for ever and then getting a nice surprise. Even for people 
without some vital shirt the time passes quickly enough, 
for it is the same time as the ordinary time people spend 
in trying to catch up with life. 


Yotcks / 


(To be sung, with difficulty, to the tune of “John Peel.”) 


"YE ken Mrs. Twickenham-Dalrymple-Spruce- 
Jones at the break of day, 


When she wakens the dead with her laugh so gay? 
D’ye ken Mrs. Twickenham-Dalrymple-Spruce-Jones, who 
can’t keep away 
from a Meet of the Hounds in the morning ? 


"Twas the sound of her voice brought me from my bed, 
“twas the yoicks and halloos that I ‘do so dread 
that took me along, with a cold in my head, 

to a Meet of the Hounds in the morning. 


I can see her now on her large flat feet, 
in a coat of a style now obsolete, 
singing ho-tally-ho in the blinding sleet 
at the Mect of the Hounds in the morning. 


With a gleaming smile she exposed her teeth 
to the Master’s wife and the wind on the heath, 
and her breath blew up like a cold grey wreath 

at the Meet of the Hounds in the morning. 


With a cry of love she could not suppress 
she kissed each horse with impulsiveness, 
and the gloves she had worn in the A.T.S. 
were chewed by the Hounds in the morning. 


With teeth that clacked like a tambourine 
the hounds lay down on the village green, 
there was Valour and Violet and Vaseline 
at the Meet of each other in the morning. 


Oh, the men looked fine in their hunting pinks, 


they upped their horses and downed their drinks, 
but I still maintain that there’s nothing stinks 


like a Meet of the Hounds in the morning. 
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“It’s a pity about this recovd, John—this record, 
John—this record, John—” 
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Wutherspoon 


His name was Wutherspoon; spring 
He very rarely jumped for joy, Thinking of bulls and bears, 
He never bayed the moon. And died in misery at Tring 
Through falling down the stairs. 


| HAD an uncle once, my boy, He wandered through the flowery 


He did not bound to greet the dawn 
Nor rush to climb a tree; 

He was as little like a fawn 
As anyone could be. 


Oh, Wutherspoon 
Was rich and fat, 
But what of that? 
He died too soon. 
Is life a boon 

If you and I 

Must also die 

Like Wutherspoon ? 


Oh, he was rich and he was fat, 
A man of some estate; 

Perhaps it was his shining hat 
That made him so sedate. 


It was so glossy and so black, 
So free from dent or stain, 

The rays were all reflected back 
That tried to reach his brain. 


One night I wot 
He fell downstairs 
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And all his shares 
Availed him not; 

So rich and fat 

He was brought low; 
He said Ha! Ho! 
And that was that. 


So you must not repine, my boy, 
Nor envy Wutherspoon ; 

And you must often jump for joy, 
And you must bay the moon; 


And you must greet the flowery 
spring 
Without a thought of shares, 
And when you go to visit Tring 
Be careful of the stairs. 
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DOTHEBOYS HALL 


“Tt still tastes awful.” 
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“Easy with that oil—remember, every drop we use has to be imported.” 


Stuck 


or Twenty Questions, Marshal Tito, Four Dutch Sailors, Miss Tjaak Smit and others 


HEN you are alone in a lift 
which suddenly stops between 
two floors you think quickly, 
especially if you have just been reading 
about four Dutch sailors who got 
trapped in a lift at the Netherlands 
Embassy with Miss Tjaak Smit (who 
gave the story to the Press) and three 
other girls, and about Marshal Tito 
who didn’t get trapped in a lift at the 
Parliament building in Budapest. 
You wish that you were not alone, 
that you had Miss Smit and her party 
to play Twenty Questions with, which 
is what they did at the Netherlands 
Embassy. However, you would only 
have been gooseberry, come to think 
of it, and you can in any case play 
the game by yourself, right here. The 
first question is: How long will it take 
to get the N.F.S. and their hand- 
winding gear? Will you still be here 
after seven and a half hours, like Miss 
Smit and her party? Will you be sick 
to death of distant cries, away down 
the shaft, of “Pull on your end, 
Charlie,” and, “Stand away, the 
cable’s giving” ? 
Question Number Four (don’t think 
you can cheat yourself): How can 


you attract the attention of all the 
knees passing up and down the stair- 
case a foot or two from your face? 
Could you really bring yourself to cry 
“Help”? No, you could not. It 
sounds silly. Should you try clearing 
your throat loudly? (Number six, 
that.) Or coughing? (Seven.) Yes, you 
should. You do. The knees take no 
notice. What is the matter with them ? 
Are they animal, vegetable or mineral ? 
Or merely selfishly intent on their own 
affairs? (Ten.) 

Question Number Eleven: Quite 
apart from the inconvenience of being 
here for seven and a half hours, how 
much danger—that is (you’re using up 
your questions extravagantly), the 
element of actual danger must be con- 
sidered; the lift may be jammed 
securely, or it may be hanging by a 
steel thread ; if whatever is holding the 
lift up suddenly lets it down and it 
descends with a bang to the third base- 
ment, could you by adroit judgment 
leap into the air at the exact moment 
of impact, thus escaping with nothing 
more than a blow on the top of the 
head? Or (Question Number Twelve) 
would the lift jump too? 
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You realize that whenever you have 
travelled in a lift you have half expected 
it to get stuck, but now you are sur- 
prised that it has. Illogical. 

Question Number Thirteen: Should 
you call out diffidently, “I say”? You 
should and do; but the knees have ears 
and hear not. Question Number 
Fourteen: What sort of questions 
could Miss Tjaak Smit and the sailors 
possibly have asked each other, and 
what is the Dutch for hand-winding 
gear? (Call it fourteen, all the same.) 

This game isn’t passing the time 
very quickly. Thought is a rapid 
process, and you have only been 
trapped for about fifteen seconds even 
now. Better change the subject, if only 
a point or two, and reflect on Marshal 
Tito’s superior handling of these 
matters. According to the report you 
read, he arrived in Budapest by 
armoured train the other day, travelled 
over cautiously flooded sewers in a 
bullet-proof limousine between care- 
fully selected crowds to Hungary’s 
Parliament building, where he found 
that he was expected to step into a 
lift. But no. Marshal Tito is a busy 
man, with no time to ask himself 
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questions between floors. He “stopped 
short, shook his head and gestured 
with one hand. Obediently a func- 
tionary rode the elevator to the top, 
descended again in a trial run... .” 
You reflect on the commonsense of this. 
Next time you intend riding in the 
lift to the gentlemen’s wash-room 
you will have your functionary stand- 
ing by... 

You have still only been trapped for 
half a minute ... Question Number 
Fifteen: How many questions can you 
ask yourself in seven and a half hours? 
Question Number Sixteen: As Time 
separates your stomach inexorably 
from your last meal, will you be able 
to exclude from your mind the already 
thrusting question, “Can you eat it?”’? 


Question Number Seventeen: If you 
had to write that sentence down would 
you use two question-marks at the 
end or skimp with one and hope the 
readers wouldn’t notice ? 

Question Number Eighteen: Who 
is the man in overalls stooping down 
outside the lift with his face upside 
down opposite yours, asking if you’re 
stuck? By a lucky chance it is the 
engineer. He suggests to you that 
you press the button for the next 
floor and see what happens. What 
happens is that the lift glides smoothly 
up to the next floor, where you emerge 
after being trapped for nearly a 
minute. Question Number Nineteen: 
What made the lift stop? Question 
Number Twenty (by the engineer): 
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“Where was you standing when she 
stopped?”’ Answer (by you, stepping 
back in and lounging gracefully against 
the wall). “Here. Why?” (Twenty- 
one, but never mind.) 

“Why? Because you’ve got your 
shoulder wedged agen the Stop button, 
that’s why.” 

Briefly recapping, you see that the 
engineer is quite right, and you wonder, 
without making a question out of it, 
how Marshal Tito would have behaved 
if it had happened to him, and whether 
it was, perhaps, precisely what did 
happen to the four Dutch sailors, Miss 
Tjaak Smit and friends. The reports 
didn’t say that it didn’t, and they 
may have been enjoying the game. 

J.B. B. 


Travelling Notes from Paris 


“there are no curtains.” 

The object of last night’s dis- 
cussion was to make it clear that I, 
though English, was by no means the 
only one of Mme. Boulot’s patrons who 
had travelled. It was after a particu- 
larly fanciful account of a voyage in 
the Pyrenees by M. Albert that Mme. 
Boulot made the above announcement. 

“There are no curtains,” she re- 
peated, “in Edimbourg.” She wiped 
the counter with an air of utter 
finality. 

This was a direct challenge, and all 
heads turned towards me. The situa- 
tion called for extremely delicate 
handling. 

“T have not voyaged largely,” I said 
carefully, “in Scotland. In effect, it is 
not since I was a small boy that I was 
in Edimbourg. I cannot well remember 
to have seen curtains. Of the other 
part, I do not remember not to have 
seen curtains.” 

Weak, you may say. Well, perhaps 
so—but you do not know Mme. 
Boulot’s. 

I sat back exhausted by diplomacy 
and syntax, feeling that I had at least 
gained time. 

Mme. Boulot’s sniff was eloquent. 
But the day was not yet hers: we do 
not accept defeat easily, even at her 
hands. , 

M. Albert, an ally of mine, came to 
my rescue. 

“Tt is permitted to ask,” he said in 
the sort of tone that indicates a 
question mark and an exclamation 
mark simultaneously, “when Madame 
was in Edimbourg?” 

Mme. Boulot fixed 
baleful eye. 


. Edimbourg,” said Mme. Boulot, 


him with a 


“Before my marriage,” she said 
coldly, “I was Miss to a family in 
Scotland—a family, besides, well- 
known and of a respectability the most 
impeccable.” 

M. Albert was stalled. The manifold 
experiences of Mme. Boulot prior to 
her linking her fate to that of the late 
Boulot may be the object of a certain 
scepticism in Rue Chameau, but none 
of us would dare to challenge them to 
her face. 

“Windows,” continued Mme. Boulot, 
“there are in Edimbourg. Even there 
are blinds, and shutters. But no 
curtains.” 

This subtle thrust and counter- 
thrust might have gone on for some 
time, and it was a relief when M. 
Jacques introduced a slight variation 
in topic. 

“Tn Algiers,” he said, “I have seen 
a native carrying a piano on his back.” 

Nobody said anything. We all know 
that M. Jacques’ longest journey was 
in 1926, when he visited his aunt in 
Toulouse—but we are not petty- 
minded. : 

“When I was in Mozambique,” said 
M. Jules, “I saw two natives carrying 
a grand piano on their backs. At the 
piano was a third native, playing—if 
I do not deceive myself—the ‘Varia- 
tions Symphoniques’ of Debussy.” 

“Of César Franck,” murmured M. 
Albert. M. Jules did not hear. He 
has a married sister in Mozambique, 
and it is his conviction that he has 
visited her at least twice. When 
under the spell of reminiscence he is 
oblivious to his surroundings. 

“During the war of quatorze,” said 
M. Robert, “when I was in Salonique, 
I have seen natives carrying huts, 


c- 


complete with furniture, from one 
village to another.” 

The fact that M. Robert spent the 
years 1914-1918 behind the counter 
of his father’s grocery is not unknown 
to most of us. 

There is no knowing to what dizzy 
heights our imaginations might not 
have soared had it not been for the 
incursion into our group of a stranger 
who had been sitting in a corner 
listening. 

“During the war of quatorze,” he 
said suddenly, ‘“‘a very singular thing 
happened to me near Verdun.” 

We regarded him with disfavour. It 
is not customary for a stranger to 
Mme. Boulot’s to launch uninvited into 
personal recollections. No strangers 
are in fact ever invited to do so. 

“T was walking along a road,” went 
on the stranger imperturbably, “when 
all of a blow I perceived myself of a 
poilu.” 

With an effort M. Jules said “What 
was he doing?” 

The stranger walked towards the 
door. 

“He was carrying nothing but a 
rifle.” He went out. 

There was an offended silence. We 
are not, we hope, without a sense of 
humour, but this sort of thing has no 
appeal for us. 

**At the end of the account,” said 
Mme. Boulot, ‘there are no curtains 
in Edimbourg.” 


° ° 


‘“*Electioneers 3 G.E.C. P.A. Expotential 
Horn Speakers £8 each also large Bath £6.” 
Advt. in “Birmingham Mail.” 


To drown the opposition ? 
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H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


which, from time to time, I open magic casements in 

my readers’ minds. My subject this time is Periodicals, 
and I have chosen it because my survey appears in a 
periodical and is therefore, as it were, topical. 

A periodical is something to do with a period, so much is 
clear and certain; but what this period is I am unable to 
discover. It is more than twenty-four hours and less than 
however long it is that separates the various editions of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica; but that is as near as I can 
get. A week or a month seem good average periods, but 
there are many unusual orbits, and my effort to make a 
graph of it all was defeated by a mag called The Fortnightly 
which is published every month: it is true, of course, that 
the exception proves the rule, but though this is obviously 
an exception I cannot for the life of me see what rule it 
proves. 

One classification of the subject, if system we must have, 
is into pessimistic periodicals like the Penguin New Writing, 
optimistic periodicals like the Penguin Science News, and 
periodicals that by looking backwards instead of forwards 
escape the need for having an attitude to the future. An 
example of the last class is Antiquity, which shares with 
some of the film magazines a liking for peculiar camera 
angles. Another very retrospective periodical is History, 
which is so consistent in its attitude that it does not even 
review books until they are jacketed by Time’s patina. 


T= Belle-Lettre is one of those wide surveys with 


i time has now come for me to enunciate a general 
rule: in fact my scientific training would make me slightly 
uncomfortable if I failed so to do, and ‘The oral tends 
towards the written” is what this general rule surprisingly 
is. For example, actresses who delight all and sundry by 
the things they say on the stage feel an overwhelming 
urge to write their autobiographies; statesmen, after 
swaying the swayable by their oratory, publish their 
collected speeches; and the B.B.C., which began viva voce 
to the core, soon felt driven towards print. One of their 
productions is the Radio Times, the world’s most ephemeral 
periodical, which they try to make look like an ordinary 
magazine and not just a very temporary time-table, though 
they know very well that nobody is going to buy it for the 
padding. The Correspondence provides a kind of link 
between Broadcasting and Dog-loving. Scarcely a week 
goes by but someone’s dog does the cutest things on hearing 
the loudspeaker, and these artless tales provide never- 
ending material for professional humorists. The B.B.C.’s 
other main outlet is The Listener. If the chief trouble of 
the Radio Times is that it cannot get away from radio, 
the chief trouble of The Listener is that it cannot do the 
opposite. In a pathetic attempt to retain the illusion that 
it really is connected with Broadcasting, it prints at the 
end of its articles such ascriptions as ‘South Pacific 
Service’; but it takes a bit of imagination to believe 
Tahitian maidens sit round a hibiscus-wreathed set and 
listen to lectures on Locke’s Theory of Knowledge or 
Culture Patterns of Polynesia. 


HE weeklies read by boys have been thoroughly treated 

by Mr. George Orwell, whose essay on them has appeared 
so frequently that it is almost a periodical itself; but I have 
not seen any comparable treatment of periodicals read by 
the old. As one’s tastes do not change much after middle- 
life I assume the old still read much the same type of 
literature as was appearing in Edwardian times; but I do 
not know where they find it. It would be worth the while 
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of some firm which did not wish to spend much on authors 
to buy up the rights in old magazines and republish them 
just as they were. How the aged would fight to snatch 
the new instalment of Sherlock Holmes from rival nona- 
genarians! As it is, many of these veterans must be sorely 
puzzled—all those magazines on ballet, for example, and 
nothing about Maud Allan. 

Most periodicals take pride in differing from others, so 
that even the most casual reader would not confuse Lilliput 
and The Classical Review. But this does not apply in the 
case of school magazines, which are a very standardized 
form of folk art. Their principal aim is to advertise the 
school, and they would no more think of publishing dreadful 
revelations or taking the lid off things, than a local news- 
paper would of giving the low-down on the Chamber of 
Commerce. No British journalist is more at the mercy 
of his boss than the editor of the school magazine. The 
Royal Commission on the Press ought to look into it. All 
House journals like news of their products succeeding in the 
outside world, and any school with a really notable alumnus 
will plug him half a dozen times in a single issue. It is 
interesting to notice the way a school rates its old boys. 
Soldiers and Colonial Governors come well at the top; 
scientists do not count for much unless they are knighted; 
artists, writers and actors are mentioned apologetically, 
unless they hold some official position or title, when they 
are praised for that and not for their work. Industrialists, 
unless they give things to the school, farmers, wits and 
reformers, appear only in the obituary notices; criminals, 
however distinguished, never appear at all. 


CLASS of publication which is very important is the 

Little Review, aimed partly at contributors to other Little 
Reviews and partly at Posterity, which they hope will be 
about ready for them. In fact some Little Reviews have 
quite large circulations but they do not really care for this, 
believing that culture is confined to a minority and fearing 
that their standards may have got relaxed if subscribers 
begin to abound. It would probably be libellous to call 
the editor of a Little Review ‘‘successful.” But some are 
in danger of getting invited into Rotary. 

One seldom meets many of the most attractive periodicals 
except on the racks in public libraries, when one never has 
time to work down to them. A complete list can be found 
in The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, which is full of 
fascinating information, among such being that there is 
a periodical entirely devoted to Bottling, that My Garden 
requires stories with a ‘“‘strong garden atmosphere,” that 
the editor of the Lion Rampant is a practical crofter, and 
that for poems in John o’ London’s Weekly short lines are 
preferred. My favourite entry concerns the Nuneaton 
Chronicle—“ Payment is not high; the editor is very 
courteous to contributors.” 


° o 


We Live and Learn. 


‘Professional candy-makers use glucose to keep the candy from 
graining. It... to many people is an objectionable material, 
though not so deleterious as supposed.” 

American recipe book published in 1902. 


° ° 


“Elderly Lady’s dark grey Model Coat trimmed Persian lamp 
£12.”—Advt. in Birmingham paper. 


Worth it. There may be a genie thrown in. 
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A New Year Exhibition 


N enchanting New Year exhibition 
of works by nineteenth and 
twentieth century artists re- 

mains open at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square, until the 29th of this 
month. Twenty years ago the Leicester 
shared with the old Goupil Gallery in 
Lower Regent Street the distinction of 
holding the liveliest and most enter- 
prising exhibitions in London; and 
to-day the old building, which has seen 
the lights go out in Leicester Square 
but has maintained its walls undimmed, 
may justly claim to be the premier 
private gallery in town. 

In the present show—the most 
fascinating of its kind I have seen in 
recent years—a place of honour has 
rightly been given to a great romantic 
canvas, “The Monument,” by James 
Pryde. To those familiar with the 
achievement of this distinguished (and 
nowadays somewhat neglected) painter 
the title will suggest the subject and 
handling: a classical figure in the niche 
of a soaring arch which dwarfs the 
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foreground figures, outlined against a 
dramatic sky and invested, as all 
Pryde’s monumental paintings are, 
with an air of grandeur and mystery. 
This noble work, which should not be 
overlooked by the Contemporary Art 
Society, is flanked by two unfamiliar 
Sickerts and almost overwhelms such 
other gems in the room as a warm 
“Nude Study,” by Wilson Steer, a late 
Camille Pissarro ‘‘ Effet de brouillard, 
Rouen,” and an unusual Regent Street 
scene by Orpen, undated but evidently 
painted soon after the turn of the 
century. 

The same catholic but discriminating 
taste is apparent in the choice of the 
drawings and water-colours in the first 
room. Here the visitor will be drawn 
to an exquisite little pastel of a Raker 
by Clausen, which may owe something 
to Millet but quite certainly owes 
far more to a hand and eye that 
never wearied of the Essex fields, an 
arresting ‘‘ Landscape — Azores,” by 
Bateson Mason, and a number of 
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notable Parisian drawings — among 
them a Toulouse-Lautrec sketch of a 
female clown, and some nude studies by 
Despiau whose influence on the younger 
sculptor -draughtsmen of the Latin 
Quarter I pointed out here a year ago. 

John Piper, William Coldstream, 
Edward le Bas and Carel Weight are 
among our younger painters of promise 
and achievement who contribute to an 
éxhibition which, for its rich variety, 
is unlikely to be matched this year. 

N. A. D. W. 


° ° 


To Him that Hath 
“*110 Sunbeams for Australia,” 
Headline in motor trade peper. 


° ° 


“Mr. Wallace referred specifically to 
Greece, and charged that the U.S. was not 
protecting Greece but guarding its rich oil 
lands. ‘Why say Greece when we mean 
oil,’ he said.” —Scottish paper. 


Question of spelling, isn’t it? 


“And when did you first discover that you didn’t resent paying your taxes?” 
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ITTLE theatres are 
difficult ports-of-call 
for the critic. If he comes 
out feeling he has seen 
something dismally bad, 
and says so, which is after all the poor 
man’s job, he knows he has dis- 
couraged a lot of young enthusiasts, 
some of whom may have it in them to 
do far better; while if he is really 
impressed there is often at the back of 
his mind a carking suspicion that his 
approval is coloured by sympathy over 
technical snags only partially over- 
come, and that the same performance 
on a harder bitten stage would have 
left him colder. It is therefore perhaps 
worth reporting that I came away from 
The Boltons Revue without 
any of these distressing 
complications, but only 
satisfied and delighted that 
here in a little theatre was 
a show which on _ the 
toughest terms demanded 
praise. Wit, taste, balance 
and, above all, the kind of 
spontaneous gaiety which 
bubbles up in a young and 
united team—how often 
one looks unavailingly for 
these in the big, star- 
spangled revues of the 
West End, affairs in which 
lavish spending sometimes 
seems naively to have been 
expected to make up for 
lack of brains. In com- 
parison very little can 
have been spent at the 
Boltons, but the dividend 
in entertainment is re- 
markable. 

There are, naturally, 
things to criticize—touches 
of the amateur, turns occa- 
sionally below the general 
level, some 
voices, dancing not always 
as polished as it might be; 
but these make a short list beside 
the tale of solid merit. The show goes 
with an irresistible swing. Mr. BILiy 
Mitton, who leads its determined 
attack himself, has injected a terrific 
will-to-win spirit in his talented 
youngsters. He has prceduced so cun- 
ningly that the tiny stage seems much 
larger than it is, and the changes are 
remarkably smooth and quick. Any 
intimate revue would have been glad 
of many of the lyrics, which are by a 
number of hands, Mr. MicHarEL TRE- 
FORD and Mr. Jack STRACHEY coming 
out strongest, with Mr. MILTON and Mr. 
Eric Mascuwitz each contributing a 
good item. The music is light and 
cheerful, andis mostly by Mr.STRacHEY, 
Mr. Mitton being a useful second; it 








At the Play 





The Boltons Revue (Boutons)—Variety (PALLADIUM) 


is delivered expertly on two pianos by 
Mr. Ross Stewart and Mr. KENNETH 
BroapBerry. And the dresses and 
décor, mainly by Mr. GEorrReY GHIN, 
get a splendid variety of effect in the 
most delightfully unpretentious way. 
Two vital questions remain. The 
answers are very simple. Hasit charm ? 
Undoubtedly. Ah, but is it funny? 
It is. 

I ached in a rare and special manner 
over Mr. Rua VARNEY’S ventriloquist’s 
dummy singing an Irish sedative. The 





Tkree [Sacakt People 


{London Palladium 


things he does to his face and the 
ghastly rasp of his voice are indescrib- 
able. He is a grand little comedian, 
and if he isn’t well known in a few 
years I will send a guinea to any 
charity bar one the Cominform cares to 
suggest. Mr. Mitton has excellent 
stuff and puts it over beautifully; in 
particular, a song about a parfumeur 
exploiting the unusual in smells, 
another about a lonely fakir on a pier, 
and a cracker-jack in which he and 
Mr. RicHarpD GILBERT are Edwardian 
ladies of the town. Mr. GILBERT is an 
acute and sophisticated observer of the 
contemporary scene, and a first-rate 
mimic. His best number, written by 
himself, takes off members of the 
crowd at the Royal Wedding, but as an 
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unrepentant hotel violin- 
ist he is also very funny. 
At the head of the distaff 
side, and fittingly, is Miss 
DaPHNE ANDERSON, who 
combines with good looks and a voice 
the sort of friendly humour which 
warms an audience. Her satire on a 
heavyweight dancing partner, who is 
invisible, is lacerating, and curiously 
touching is her lament for affection 
stolen by a horse. After these, and I 
am afraid more briefly than they deserve, 
I must mention Miss SHEILA MATHEWS, 
who has wit, and can sing sentiment- 
ally with disarming directness; Miss 
RosaLtInE Happon, amusing as an 
actress mourning her too great height; 
nimble Mr. DonaLp REED, 
who arranged the dances; 
Miss Patricia DAINTON 
and Mr. Jonn WaRwICK. 
And, certainly, the six 
bewitching ladies of the 
chorus. 

Please note, there is no 
mush and there are very 
few of the easy topical 
gibes which tempt the 
harassed humorist. This is 
very much a social revue. 
AlthoughtheBoltons,which 
is in Drayton Gardens, 
Kensington, is a club, you 
may join it for five shillings 
a year, and if only as an 
introduction to this re- 
freshing diversion it is 
money well spent. 


Film stars should seldom 
be seen on the stage. Mr. 
Mickey Rooney, at the 
Palladium, came through 
the ordeal better than 
most. He is not very 
amusing, but there is a 


immature Brerron Woops Jimmy James Hurron Conyers Mickey Rooney rather engaging quality of 


eager adolescence about 

him to reinforce mimicry 
below the current standard and fooling 
which brings little that is novel. His 
expenditure of energy is prodigal. 
He appears to be a likeable and 
modest young man, and that is really 
that. As often happens in variety, 
the best turn came last, a man of 
genuine temperament, who rode a 
one-wheeled cycle up and down a 
small table while he juggled mag- 
nificently with a triad of bowler hats. 
The name of this distinguished artist 
is CHARLY (sic) Woop. Eric. 


re) ° 
Shock for Designer 


“New Scots ENGInE Works” 
“Edinburgh Evening Dispatch.” 
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At the Ballet 


Les Etoiles de la Danse (ADELPHI)— 
Les Rendezvous (SADLER’S WELLS) 


URING the past week London 
ballet-goers have had some sur- 
prising and unusual things to see. 
They have seen a Diana who may or 
may not have been a Goddess of 
Hunting, but was certainly a Goddess 
of Chic; they have witnessed the sad 
spectacle of a Swan Princess out of 
her element; and they have watched a 
young dancer making her debut in the 
role of a great ballerina wearing, with 
what a beating heart one can imagine, 
the ballerina’s own dress. 

CoLette MaRrcHanD, partnered by 
SERGE PERRAULT, was the luckless 
Swan Princess. She is one of the con- 
stellation of six Etoiles de la Danse 
now appearing in matinées of chamber 
ballet at the Adelphi Theatre. She is 
a fine dancer and her Odette is a poetic 
and lovely creature; but if Lac des 
Cygnes is reduced to a sequence of dis- 
jointed snippets without scenery or 
corps de ballet, and if the Swan Princess, 
who should be wafted to the arms of 
the Prince on the warm and perfume- 
laden airs of TSCHAIKOWSKY’S orches- 
tra, is blown at him instead by a cold 
and matter-of-fact blast from a piano 
marooned draughtily in a corner of the 
stage, she can be forgiven if she leaves 
her audience feeling chilly. Neither 
Swan Princesses, Princes nor audiences 
can long survive such conditions. 
SercE Lirar’s Romeo and Juliet, 
danced by the same two dancers to 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’s fantasy overture 
similarly dehydrated, suffered in the 
same way—but it is not a very inspir- 
ing ballet anyhow. 

RENEE JEANMAIRE also had a piano 
and no scenery for dancing SERGE 
Lirar’s Aubade, but enough remained 
of the polished irony of PouLENc’s 
Concerto Chorégraphique, even in its 
reduced version, to give her all she 
needed—an opportunity to be her 
sparkling self. She is the perfect and 
complete Parisienne in every line, 
every look, every gesture; so that for 
all the crescent moon on her brow, 
and however sharp her arrows, you 
cannot take this Diane seriously. Nor 
is it intended that you should. Or 
perhaps it is—it makes no difference. 
You are content to see her dainty 
figure, her piquant face, the perfect cut 
of her brief Grecian dress, her elegance, 
poise and gay smile—not to mention 
her coiffure offset by the crescent moon. 
Her Actéon, VLADIMIR SKOURATOFF, 
with his perfect proportions and his 
grace, strength and romantic air is 
nearly, though not quite, a great 
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“Now, you girls who are doing 


dancer. Ana Nevapba has made the 
Spanish style her own and dances in 
beautiful costumes with fiery grace and 
supple, sensuous movements, adding 
the clatter of castanets to the pounding 
rhythms of the Spanish dances played, 
rather noisily but with much verve, by 
RaFAEL ARROYO. 
ELAINE FIFIELp is a new Australian 
starlet now in the ascendant at 
Sadler’s Wells with the Theatre Ballet. 
The revival of Les Rendezvous, in which 
she danced the leading réle, was a 
success and must have been thrilling 
for this young artist, for she danced 
Markova’s réle wearing Markova’s 
own smoke-grey dress and red flowers. 
D.C. B. 


° ° 


Lincolnshire Cane Shortage 
“Over 1,000 children at the Gleed 
Modern Secondary School, Spalding, Lin- 
colnshire, are to have an unexpected fort- 
night’s holiday because of a breakdown in 
the school beating.”—Egyptian paper. 
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water-colour this term... 


At the Opera 


I Quattro Rusteghi (SADLER’s WELLS) 


Wo r-Ferrari’s comic opera 
Quattro Rusteghi came back to the 
repertoire at Sadler’s Wells last week 
with Rose Hitt in her role of Lucinda, 
daughter of an insufferable father who 
plans to marry her to a young man she 
has never seen. Miss Hitt is delightful, 
and HowrLt GLyNNE as her father 
and Nora GruHn as Lady Pinchbeck 
are equally good; but this charming 
opera’s transmutation from conven- 
tional Italian comedy into a broad 
English one is still as unpleasing as it 
seemed last year. Much could be 
gained by the elimination of the 
clothes-line from the setting and of 
the whole slapstick outlook that it 
symbolizes. In such artists as those we 
have mentioned the producer has ready 
to his hand first-class material that 
deserves better of him. D.C. B. 
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“Why should I work? 


I’ve done nothing wrong.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Tongues in Trees 


WueEN John Evelyn’s house was taken over by Czar 
Peter, that “right nasty’ inmate amused himself by riding 
through “a most glorious and impenetrable holly-hedge”’ 
in a wheel-barrow. War has abused English woodlands in 
much the same fashion; and it is to augment a fund for the 
replanting of our countryside that the greatest international 
body of tree-planters has asked Evelyn’s descendant, Miss 
Rutu CRESSWELL, to compile Spirit of the Trees (SociETY 
OF THE MEN OF THE TREES, ABBOTSBURY, 12/6). Miss V. 
SACKVILLE-WEST stresses the beauty and utility of trees 
in the perfect preface to this delightful anthology. Three 
hundred and fifty poems re-echo her. Poets being poets, 
poplars—only useful as wind-breaks or to dry up wet ground 
—hold the inspirational record. But the poplar’s dirge, 
whether chanted by Cowper or Hopkins, might surely have 
been capped by the passing of Dorset Barnes’ “gre’t elem 
tree.” Richard Garnett’s “Wood Fires” (from Antipater 
of Sidon) heads a series of less disinterested tributes to 
potential fuel, furniture and shipping—but not, so far, 
nylons and news-sheet. The most nostalgic of all tree 
poems, Kipling’s “Lichtenberg,” is jettisoned for his 
commonplace and derivative “Tree Song.” This is perhaps 
forgivable in view of the book’s purpose, a purpose to 
which all lovers of sylvan England should, in every sense 
of the word, subscribe. H. P. E. 





Some Interesting Reminiscences 


Mr. ARTHUR Porritt, who came up from Warrington in 
1890 and later edited The Christian World, has met or 
observed at close quarters a very large number of well- 
known persons, from John Bright to Dr. Frank Buchman, 
and has included excellent stories about most of them in 
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More and More of Memories (ALLEN AND UNwIN, 12/6). 
In his youth Mr. Porritt put W. G. Grace’s reminiscences 
into shape, and hoped for an inscribed copy, but did not 
receive one—perhaps, he suggests, because Grace was 
diffident about using the ordinary formula: “With the 
author’s best wishes.” All the Prime Ministers from 
Gladstone to Mr. Churchill appear, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, rather surprisingly, getting the best story. 
Pressed by the Free Church Council Committee to include 
an important Nonconformist in his ministry, Campbell- 
Bannerman asked the Committee to pray that God might 
guide him in his choice of ministers and was thus enabled 
to ignore their recommendation. Our ambiguous language 
is illustrated by the occasion when the House of Commons 
ironically cheered the Secretary of State for War who at 
a muddled stage of the South African campaign opened a 
statement with—“ Intelligence has reached the War Office.” 
There is an engaging and rather touching story of Horatio 
Bottomley, whom Mr. Porritt sweepingly calls the greatest 
criminal of his time. A Member of Parliament who had 
been in the House with Horatio Bottomley visited Maidstone 
Prison one day and came upon Bottomley stitching mail- 
bags. ‘Sewing?’ he asked. “‘Reaping,” Bottomley replied. 
H. K. 


A Story of the Theatre 


If Mr. J. B. Priesttey’s new book, Jenny Villiers 
(HEINEMANN, 10/6), had begun at the beginning we should 
have had only a sad romantic little stage-story of the 
eighteen-forties, robust and conventional in its treatment of 
the manager, his lady and the “‘comic’’; and (alas!) too, 
too conventional concerning the young leading lady and the 
juvenile lead, Julian Napier. For Julian brought “trouble” 
to his pretty Jenny before he joined a grander theatrical 
company, and then Jenny died in a decline. She died 
answering the call “Overture and Beginners” (oh, 
pretty theatrical touch !)—‘‘My call,’ said Jenny, smiling 
and triumphant, ‘my call.’” Before that she said a very 
good thing indeed—** Heigh-ho, the wind and the rain... 
That’s sad too. I don’t know why it should be, but it is. 
And he meant it to be, you know.” ‘There the real Mr. 
PRIESTLEY, responding in a flash to the flash of gold, speaks 
through his Jenny. But the trappings of the story—of 
the outer story that depends for its “‘effects’’ on ghosts in 
a green-room, a glove that keeps flopping on to the floor, 
an ardent young actress (reincarnation, one is supposed to 
accept, of Jenny) and a tired manager, drugged by doctors’ 
pills and hypnotized by them and Jenny into belief once 
more in the theatre and himself—are pinchbeck in com- 
parison. The robust story is slurred and the story outside 
the story is muddled except for occasional gleams. If only 
Mr. PRIESTLEY could have planted his “‘Good Companions” 
into a “Benighted”’ setting what a story we might have 
had! B. E. B. 





Tables and Chairs 


Mr. Davip REEvEs, who has written the most interesting 
of all books on Furniture (FABER, 16/-), loathes the “‘crude 
comfort” of to-day, the sloppy habits it engenders and its 
depressing effects on the workers who minister toit. Yet he 
seems to think that mass-production is inevitable, and that 
there is something iniquitously exclusive in the possession 
of a distinguished home. Your beautiful furniture, how- 
ever, need be no more discreditable than Charles Lamb’s 
Elizabethan folios. Back your fancy; but begin with 
essentials. Furnish a kitchen and-a bedroom, and you will 
probably be able to patronize the modest sort of craftsman 
who abounded in France and Italy before the war, and was 
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not so rare in England but that he might still be resuscitated. 
Mr. Reeves’ “explanatory history’—which is not a 
eollector’s handbook—should be used to inform personal 
taste with expert knowledge of what is worth painfully 
acquiring and proudly tending. Having reviewed the 
technique of furniture-making from the Stone of Scone to 
the “lounge” suite, he lists briefly the outstanding points 
of French and English period furniture, noting that French 
provincial furniture was always better than that of the 
fashion-ridden capital. English furniture survived the one 
attempt made at dictatorship—that of Charles II—only to 
give way before the advance of industrialism. _—_H. P. E. 


Tales of Asia 


Count GoBINEAU was introduced to the English early 
in this century as a thinker who had on certain points 
anticipated Nietzsche, with whom he shared a disbelief in 
the brotherhood of man and a not altogether unqualified 
preference for the Nordic branches of the human race. 
Minister of France at Teheran, he studied the Orient at 
close quarters and wrote a number of short stories designed 
to illustrate his theory that ‘“‘men are nowhere the same,” 
and that there is an essential difference between the 
Asiatics and the Occidentals. Readers of his charming 
Tales of Asia (GEOFFREY BLEs, 10/6), excellently translated 
by Mr. J. Lewis May, may be puzzled to detect the funda- 
mental differences insisted upon by Count GoBINEAU. 
The hero of ‘‘The War with the Turcomans,” for example, is 
a likeable youth who falls in love with a very attractive 
girl, but not so violently that he does not try to win her 
as cheaply as possible. She is too clever for him, but neither 
her double dealing nor his experiences, first as a husband 
and later as a conscript, would be out of place in a story 
of French life. Again, the conflict between love and 
power in “The Illustrious Magician ”’ differs only superficially 
from the same kind of conflict in a European setting; the 
troubles of the ill-starred ‘Lovers of Kandahar” could 
easily be matched west of Suez; and the “Dancer of 
Shamalka” seems quite as much inspired by the French 
Romantics as by the author’s knowledge of the Middle 
Fast. H. K. 


Inn Signs 


Church and pub are even more closely related than their 
proximity in the village pattern would suggest. The 
‘Catherine Wheel,” changed by the Puritans, with their 
unfailing sense of fun, to the ““Cat and Wheel,” derives 
from the horrible engine on which St. Catherine was 
done to death, while many of the older “Stars” owe their 
name to the Star of Bethlehem. But these clerical links 
are only one corner of the large field surveyed in lively 
fashion by Mr. Recrvatp Turnor in The Spotted Dog 
(SyLvan Press, 12/6). The other chief associations are 
with history—the Plantagenet “‘White Hart,” the “Royal 
Clarence,” and the “Nautical William”; with heraldry and 
local families—the ‘Hand and Flower” and the “Methuen 
Arms”; with beasts, of which every village has its specimen, 
and with occupations, such as the ubiquitous ‘ Plough.” 
In addition there are curiosities like the ‘“‘ Whistling Oyster” 
in Vinegar Yard, where Mr. Punch’s first Staff kept up its 
strength; and here it is disillusioning to learn that the 
“God Encompasseth Us” theory for the “Goat and 
Compasses” doesn’t hold water, much less mild-and-bitter, 
for the sign comes far more convincingly from the arms 
of the Cordwainers’ Company. In this category Mr. 
TuRNor might have included the charming “ Rose Revived,” 
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a title celebrating the happy renewal of a defunct licence. 
Fishes rather stump him, and he should have hooked the 
“Pike and Eels” of East Anglia with his “Trout” and 
“Dolphins.” He takes the opportunity to work off a good 
deal of personal steam on such whims as his hatred of 
Henry VIII, his repugnance to cats and, strangest of all, 
his distaste for the lovely, clean-shaven curves of Wiltshire. 
But not unamusingly. E. O. D. K. 


Play-the-Gamesmanship 


It has been obvious for some time that the younger 
generation is in danger of losing its reverence for traditional 
British sportsmanship. The losing side still gives three 
hearty cheers for the winners, the winners still argue that 
the better team has lost, but such gestures have become 
mere formalities, meaningless symbols of ‘Nice Chapman- 
ship.” Now, with the appearance of The Theory and 
Practice of Gamesmanship or “The Art of Winning Games 
Without Actually Cheating’ (Rupert Harr-Davis, 6/-), 
the decline is shown to be much more serious. The book is 
so timely that it is almost embarrassing, for Mr. StEPHEN 
PoTTeR has been unable to hide his preoccupation with 
the forthcoming struggles for the “‘ Ashes” and the Olympic 
crowns. Still, it may not be unfair to counter the superior 
nutritive intake of our opponents with a subtler line in 
gamesmanship. Mr. PotrEer’s gambits and moves are not 
all new. He wins his games, as so many games have been 
won, in the committee-room, the dressing-room or the 
luncheon tent. He blinds his adversaries with Science, 
destroys their confidence by clever word-play (“Henry 
Cotton made this for me—he never plays with any other ”), 
and floors them by strategic ‘‘Drinkmanship.” The main 
argument is supported by a number of useful appendices, 
one of which deals with the problem of Dr. W. G. Grace’s 
beard—“True or False?”’ It is but slight criticism of an 
otherwise deliciously funny book to deplore the re-opening 
of this well-worn controversy. A few tactful words on 
““Losemanship”’ as applied to Bradman would be so much 
more valuable. A. B. H. 
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Can We Afford Bradman? 


happen again. Any time now 
we may find ourselves heavily 
engaged in a second Commonwealth- 
shattering dispute over cricket. Lord 
Wavell some time ago fired the first 
shots in a struggle which may come to 
be known as the Great Bread-line 
Controversy, and it is only a matter of 
time, surely, before Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Mr. Isaacs let fly an official volley. 
From Field-Marshal Lord Wavell’s 
tentative analysis of the economics of 
cricket to an exchange of cablegrams 
between the M.C.C. and the Australian 
Board of Control is, I think, a natural 
and inevitable sequence. I can see it 
all so plainly... 


‘k has happened once: it can easily 


Memo. from Mr. Isaacs to Statistics 
Branch, Ministry of Labour: 


“Where can I lay my hands on a 
chart showing probable attendance 
industry by industry at Australian 
matches in Britain next summer? 
Urgent.” 


Memo., S.B. to Mr. Isaacs : 
“Happy undertake inquiry. 
you Wisden 1935-39?” 


Have 


Report presented to Mr. Isaacs by S.B.: 


“We have now completed our 


examination of the economic prospects 
for the Australian tour of 1948. 
Assuming that weather permits play 
on ninety days the gross attendance for 
all matches should be in the region of 
900,000. This is equivalent to about 
6,000,000 man-hours of attendance. 
At 3s. 3d. per hour this would mean a 
loss in production of approximately 
£1,000,000. 

“The following table shows how this 
loss would be distributed: 


Industry Man-hours Value (£) 
Mining 1,100,000 178,700 
Engineering... 1,250,000 203,100 
Steel 600,000 97,250 
Cotton 50,000 8,125 
Wool 85,000 13,812 
Hardware 17,000 2,762 
Food and 

Drink 1,500,000 243,750 
Transport 90,000 15,625 
Tinker’s Cuss 

and other 

Salaried 

Services .. 1,308,000 236,876 





6,000,000 


£1,000,000 


“Expressed wholly in terms of coal 
6,000,000 man-hours would be roughly 
equivalent to 1,100,000 tons or an 
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extra three hundredweight for every 
household in Britain. 

“We draw your attention to the 
fact that these figures relate solely to 
the projected Australian tour. If the 
county cricket programme as a whole 
were considered the results would be 
even more startling. Moreover, we have 
confined our inquiry to direct loss of 
production only: the ancillary losses 
(arising from a redistribution of trans- 
port and catering services) must be 
very heavy.” 


Mr. Isaacs to Mr. Attlee : 


“Tf Bradman is fit enough to make 
the trip to Britain next summer we are 
just about up the spout. (See attached 
memo.).” 


Mr. Aitice to the M.C.C.: 


“Can you possibly cut Australian 
tour to half a dozen matches? Alter- 
natively, can you appeal privately to 
Bradman, asking him to stand down ? 
(See attached memo.).” 


M.C.C. to Australian Board of Control : 


“Visit of Don Bradman would 
gravely embarrass Socialist Govern- 
ment here. Can you direct him into 
some essential industry or something ? 
Letter and memo. following.” 


Australian Board of Control to M.C.C. : 


“Bradman position still uncertain. 
Sympathize but powerless.” 


M.C.C. to Australian Board of Control : 


‘Matter urgent. Situation of utmost 
gravity. Bradman must be stopped.” 


Australian Board of Control to M.C.C. : 
“Windy?” 


M.C.C. to Mr. Attlee : 
“Wash our hands whole affair.” 


Mr. Attlee to Mr. Don Bradman : 


“DeEaR Don,—How are you? I hope 
your fibrositis isn’t proving too trouble- 
some again. The weather here is 
dreadful—rain, fog and bitter cold. 
Been like it for months, and the Met. 
Office says there’s no chance of any 
improvement next summer. Funny, 
isn’t it, how we never seem to get two 
decent summers running! Now this 
last summer was beautiful, tropical 
almost. But we’ll have to pay for it 
in full next summer—you mark my 
words! 

‘Wally Hammond wishes to be 
remembered to you. He didn’t play at 
all last year. Getting on a bit, I sup- 
pose. Can’t expect to keep going for 
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ever, can you though? This fibrositis 
is the very deuce—especially in our 
damp climate. 
‘Ah, well, must close now. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. R. ATTLEE. 
P.S.—It’s simply pouring!” 


That’s roughly how I imagine the 
wordy battle will ‘begin. By the end 
of February the wires should really be 
humming. 

Yes, Lord Wavell has certainly 
something to answer for. Hop. 


° o 


Under Your Hat 


“ PaNAMA SECRET” 
Heading in “ Daily Herald.” 


° o 


Indoor Sports 
“Ginger Male Kitten, good home; Foot- 
ball for boy 12 years.” 
Advt. in Devon paper. 


Oolitenment for All 


AM learning, in these first few 

pregnant weeks of 1948, to think 

quite differently about England, 
and when I say England I beg readers 
in Donaghadee and Rudha Hunish and 
Llanbwyllygwich to save their two- 
pence-halfpennies for some other cause. 
They know perfectly well what I mean. 
I say England because Shakespeare said 
it, and any local rearrangements since 
negotiated are by the way. 

Now I expect you think England 
consists of earth in the summer and 
mud in the winter, and that here and 
there it is a bit lumpy. I confess that 
this was my own impression, but how 
wildly wrong we were! England isn’t 
really a country at all, but the most 
hilarious muddle of ill-assorted in- 
gredients a jigsaw fanatic could pos- 
sibly have devised, and I am without 
doubt that if only the whole of England 
could be shovelled on to the slide of a 


microscope the gnawing temptations of 
pokerwork and beagling and basketball 
would never be felt again. You will 
scarcely credit the fascinating rubbish 
that goes to make England. 

What has wrought this great change 
in me can be purchased for half a crown 
and easily gummed to the dining-room 
ceiling. It is called The Geological 
Map of the British Islands, and at 
first sight it is indistinguishable from 
one of those coloured charts of a 
toper’s interior which, in ampler. days, 
used to be distributed outside licensed 
premises. 

A moment’s examination, however, 
will show this to be the farther- 
reaching document. It reminds us 
bluntly though with the most colourful 
artistry that J. Cesar only withdrew 
yesterday afternoon and that for an 
unimaginably long time before that 
England was no more than a prototype 










































































blob in a cosmic crucible, being sub- 
jected to gruelling tests of large-scale 
battery and arson to make absolutely 
sure it was going to bea worthy founda- 
tion for the likes of you and me. 

The reason I have stuck this map in 
my dining-room is that its message, 
expressed ~ in a complicated code “of 
colours and numbers, is a good deal 
more than anyone can be expected to 
take in immediately on three ounces of 
butter a week. My plan is to absorb a 
small slice of the National Crust with 
my cereal each morning, and already 
I am in a position to electrify any 
company in which I find myself. 
Suppose Westmorland crops up, as it 
did about two billion years ago, some- 
one is likely to make a misty reference 
to the Lakes, and someone else, before 
being gagged and thrown out, is bound 
to begin reciting Wordsworth’s “Idiot 
Boy.” This is where, armed with my 
new equipment, I step in and say, 
slowly and in. a voice charged with 
awe: “Is there not something strange 
and grand about the way the Silurian 
marches into the Igneous at the head 
of Windermere, and something in- 
finitely audacious in that tiny oasis of 
Felsite to the east ?” Short of producing 
a real egg from one’s hat or a certified 
lock of Stalin’s hair, one could hardly 
wish for a more galvanic gambit. 

We English have been ploughing 
and reploughing the same conver- 
sational strip too long. If the campaign 
to make us geotectonically-minded, of 


— 





which this readable article is only the 
opening, goes as well as it should I hope 
very shortly to find elderly men duel- 
ling with umbrellas in third-class 
carriages about the sedimentary strata 
of Surbiton, and to see golfers pausing 
in mid-swing at key-moments of the 
British Championship to prod the 
fairway eagerly for plutonic evidence 
of the Noachian Deluge. I hope to see 
young people button-holing one another 
with chunks of stuff in holiday hotels 
and crying: “I say, Winifred, just get 
an eyeful of this wizard bit of cal- 
careous travertine, or do you think it 
might even be silicious sinter?”’ And 
I hope that very soon there will come 
a day when, leaning contemptuously 
across the Dispatch Box, a pillar of the 
Government will vary the present 
deplorable aridity of Parliamentary 
language by exclaiming: ‘As far as I 
am concerned the Member for Old 
Red Sandstone is talking the most 
complete radiolarian ooze.” It will 
readily be seen how much more toler- 
able life in these islands will become 
the moment our vocabulary is suffi- 
ciently fossiliferous for the epic of 
Hornblende-schist and the like to 
relieve some of the strain too long 
imposed on cricket, the weather and 
what she ses to me, she ses. 

And there is another very practical 
point. We wish to lure foreigners with 
pockets full of gold to come and empty 
them in this country, though admit- 
tedly it is difficult to see on what they 
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can empty them at present besides 
views of the church (1907) taken from 
the Old Cemetery, and perhaps a 
clothes-peg or two if they are lucky. 
Still, such is our wish. In our palmy 
days, for reasons too unfathomable to 
go into here, Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
and Burns’s Deathplace and Milton’s 
Fireplace were unfailing magnets for 
foreign custom, but we must remember 
in assessing the uphill struggle of the 
Travel Association that these were 
solidly reinforced by ample helpings of 
steak-and-kidney pudding and Stilton 
cheese and also by rivers of beer which, 
though they struck oddly on civilized 
palates, had quite a nice effect if per- 
severed with. The pressing question 
now is, with what can we divert the 
attention of the foreigner who has 
Come To Bask At Glorious Oysterpool 
from the fact that it may well be 
raining every day, that spare parts are 
unobtainable for the pin-table on the 
pier, and that he is losing weight 
rapidly? What better, I say, than 
with the geological approach to public 
relations, an entirely novel and there- 
fore an entirely gripping idea ? 

Let us say to the wealthy foreigner, 
ever on the alert for a new and exciting 
sensation: “Come to Paleontological 
Ovysterpool, Where the Age-Old Dramas 
of the Mesozoic and the Tertiary can 
be examined Side-by-Side in all the 
Rugged Grandeur of Pliocene and 
Keupar-Marl! And bring your mother 
and your microscope!” Eric. 
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“Would you mind repeating the bit that came between your desk and the wastepaper basket?” 
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Che Hirst Fike 
in the World 











EUROPE AFRICA 
France Morocco 
England Algeria 
Ireland Tunisia 
Scotland Senegal 
Portugal Sierra Leone 
Belgium THE EAST AMERICA Liberia 
Holland Egypt Antilles Nigeria 
Denmark Palestine Cuba Belgian 
Norway Syria Colombia Congo 
Sweden Lebanon Consents Angola 
Switzerland Iran Gui: Sudan 
Czechoslovakia Iraq — Ethiopia 
Italy India Brazil Somali-land 
Greece Indo-China Uruguay Kenya 
Turkey China Argentine Tanganyika 


Air France, 52 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 


+ Manchester - Glasgow 









Under existing 
conditions, many kinds 
of irritation can attack tired 
eyes. Prompt treatment with 
OPTREX can usually eliminate 
the possibility of serious trouble 


—and here are some handy 65 
first-aid tips. But remember— 
at the first sign of serious 
advice 


trouble, professional 
should be sought. 


OPTRE 


The famous Optrex ‘exclu- 
sive design’ eye baths are on 
sale once more. Price 10d. 
including purchase tax, 
Optrex eye compresses are 
also obtainable. 









EYE FATIGUE 

In cases of eye fatigue caused by overwork 
—by glaring or insufficient light—by irri- 
tation, dust or fumes — OPTREX brings 
immediate relief at each application. 


SMARTING AND INFLAMMATION 
Normally, inflammation of the eyes will 
vanish after a day or two if the eyes are 
bathed thrice daily with OPTREX. 


STYES 

Styes, which are small swellings in the 
eyelid similar to a boil, are brought about 
by contact with dirty objects, germ-laden 
dust, etc. Bathing with OPTREX brings 
quick relief. 


ENCRUSTED LASHES 

For speedy relief of crusts on the lashes 

and inflammation of the rims of the eye- 

lids, bathe the eyes three times a day with 
TREX. 


COLDS AND INFLUENZA 
OPTREX not only calms the congestion 
and irritation caused to the eyes, but in 
many cases seems to bring relief from the 
unpleasant effects of the cold -———~ 

itself. Try it and see. 














BRITISH 
RAILWAYS 


Long allied in service to the nation, 
British Railways are now united in 


national ownership. 


They will do their best to preserve 
the fine traditions they inherit and, 
in spite of the difficulties of the 
times, to provide a standard of service 


worthy of the rising national effort. 











a q U a a Distinctive even in the most distinguished company, 
the Jaguar enjoys universal approval. Each of the three saloon 


models, on 1$, 2$ and 34 litre chassis, is a full 5-seater 












car of high performance, with luxurious appointments 


and many modern refinements. 


MORKETON OLD 


perty of the National 
Trust, a 16th Century 
moated building. One 
of the most perfect 
Specimens of the 
“ black white” 


style im the country. 


WF 


NAS 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE 


WORLD 





OLD BLEACH 


another name for quality and one of 
the oldest registered brands extant : 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


and 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN OO. LTD. RANDALSTOWN, N. IRELAND 

















ARRY HALD | 


RIDING BREECHES 
& JODHPURS 


for Men, Women, and Children 
are now obtainable, ready-to- 
wear, from many leading Out- 
fitters who are our Appointed 
Agents, and who also have 
stocks of our HUNTINHALL 
Hacking Jackets. Name of 
nearest Appointed Agent will 
be sent gladly on request. 


For made-to-measure Hunting 
and Riding Clothes you should 
of course still deal direct with 


Harry HALi 
Sporting, Cwil, G Service 
Tailors & Outfitter: 

235, 237 REGENT ST. Wl ‘Footprint ° fitting shoes. 


Regent 6601 (5 lines) 





Harry Hall Ltd 











ce... and at Saxone 
they measure both feet” 


By measuring both feet, we 
ensure lasting friendship be- 
tween a man and his Saxone 


60 OLD BROAD STREET, 40 STRAND, 11 CHEAPSIDE, 64 GRACECHURCH STREET 
ALSO AT CLAPHAM JCT., CROYDON, ETC. SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. A.P.| 
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REGISTERED 


| Max. Retail Prices per bottle R.G.B. Cognack ** 41/- 
| SIBON Liqueur Brandy 51/- 
PRODUCE, OF, , FRANCE y 
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Supplied to the public through. - 
the Retail Trade ONLY 


SAXONE 


of Kilmarnock 


SHOES FOR MEN ee 





W.H.CHAPLIN € CO.,LTD. 
: ESTO.1867 : 
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 WARDONIA 
the Finest 
| all Kazor Llades 





































REGO. TRADE manu 


oursome 


Made from carefully 
selected Bruyere root, the 
** FOURSOME ” has always 
appealed especially to the dis- 
criminating smoker. We look 
forward with him to the day 
when these excellent Briar Pipes 
will again be in normal supply. 





The Robert Sinclair Tobacco Co. Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne 
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By 
Candlelight 


A woman buying an 
evening dress prefers not 
to choose the shade in 
daytime, because she 
knows that it may look 
different by artificial 
light. Colour depends 
on the nature of the 
light that falls upon the 
pigment or dye. The white light of ve sun is a mixture of many coloured 
lights, ranging from red to violet. When it falls upon a poppy, a sub- 
stance in the petals absorbs all except the red rays. These are reflected 
to the eye, and give the impression of redness. Similarly, grass looks green 
because it reflects the green rays and absorbs the other colours. Few 
coloured substances, however, reflect one sort of light to the complete 
exclusion of all the rest. Poppy-red reflects some blue, and grass-green 
some blue and yellow. Hence, grass seen by a pure green light would not 
have quite the same appearance as in daylight, since there would be no 
blue or yellow for it to reflect. Facts of this kind make it imperative for 
the British dyestuffs chemist to know exactly what kinds of light each dye 
reflects. For such information he relies on the spectrophotometer. Here 
the coloured light from the dye is spread out by a prism or fine grating 
into its colour components, enabling the quantity of each component 
to be measured on a graduated scale. Such data 

are essential, for example, when blending dyestuffs 

for colour photography or studying the behaviour 

of dyes in sunlight and artificial light. The British 

chemical industry has available at the service of the 

nation much valuable information on the colour 

characteristics of dyestuffs and is constantly working 

to enlarge it. 
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Learn the *French they 
in France. 


speak 


No textbook can teach you 
to speak a foreign language, 
correctly. ‘To do that you 
must hear the rhythm, the 
lilt, the everyday speech of 
ordinary people. Lingua- 
phone teaches you by this 
quick, thorough, effortless 
method. In half the usual 
time, it enables you to speak, 
read and write the language 
—and, most difficult of all, 
to understand it when spoken. There is no formal learnng. From the 
start you are thrown into the conversational atmosphere of the boulevard, 
the café and the plage. Put in fifteen minutes a day and in a few 
months you can express yourself freely in the language of your choice. 
Find out all about this unique modern method of language !earning. 
Post the coupon below. (Unsealed envelope 1d. stamp.) Full particulars 
will be sent by return. 


LINGUAPHONE ror tancuaces 





\ e R ANY OF (Dept. H.6) 7 
THESE LANGUACES N. 
GERMAN [] SPANISH] ame . 1 eRe ee rete eaten EZ: I 
i (Block Caps yo 
ITALIAN [} Russian [) G 
Other language Address io) 


/ 


To the Linguaphone Institute (Dep . H.6), 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regenf Street, London, W.1. 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about 
Linguaphone and details of the Week’s Free Trial Offer. 

(I havelhave no gramophone) 


1 Put a cross against the 
| language and give your 
reason for learning. 


i Reason 











The complete 








1847 — 1947 
CENTENARY 


OF THE 


Worlds Best-known 
EMBROCATION 


Sobers universal favour for a 
ing years, Elliman’s continues 
_ grow in popularity, and is un- 
doubtedly the world’s best known 
Embrocation. It has been used and 
trusted by generations of sufferers 
rom 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, STIFFNESS, Etc. 


{t’s got every- 
thing! Meat plus 
all other essential 
nourishment— 
scientifically com- 
bined, correctly bal- 
anced. It saves you 
raiding the family rations 
or hunting everywhere 
for something for him. 
Concentrated, convenient, easy- 
to-feed. Just add water. Get 
a packet today. 


Just add water 
and serve 


‘CHAPPIE’ 


DEHYDRATED 














‘*How shall | feed my dog?”’ 

















answer to 








Prestoband can be applied in an 
instant, single- handed. It sticks to 
itself, so that no 


col ON 
ani ie 


anil 






” 


te 


knots or pins are needed to make a 
neat, firm dressing. Jt does not stici 
to the skin, 








PRESS DOWN... 


so that removal is easy, painless and 
clean. It is antiseptic. In three sizes, 
sd., 6d. and 1/-, from all chemists. 


PRESTOBAND 


MORE THAN A BANDAGE 





CHAPPIE 
ADVISORY BUREAU 
Personally directed by 
CHARLES CRUFT 
Write, giving full details, for 


advice on training, feeding 
, and allied subjects. Chappis NOTA PLASTER 
\ Advisory Bureau, Trading 
Estate, Slough, Bucks. A product of Vernon & Co. Ltd., Preston, Lancs. 
Sole Distributors: Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 





84, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.! 
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beautiful 
pure round wool 


of steadfast quality 








3 ot 
*Thank goodness’, she thinks, ber 
mouth and teeth are sweet and 
fresh as only ‘Kolynos’ can keep 
them. Each tooth shining like a 
pearl . free from surface 
stains, polished to lovable lustre. 
Her whole mouth is fresh, deodor- 
ized and sweet because the 
pleasant, cleansing foam of 
*Kolynos’ goes surging into nooks 
and crannies the brush cannot 
reach. She doesn't fear a ‘close- 
up’. Why should she? 





Keepo THEM NICE WITH 


KOLYNOS 


TRADF MARK 














oo 


| \ URICONE 
| 


/ Ohtainable trom all Chemists 





WHAT‘S IT TO 





BET—- 


VAMOUR FOR ME! 


Vamour Vermouth is blended from the finest high strength wines 


and health giving herbs. 


Neat or mixed a delightful drink. 


From all stores and wine merchants, 20/6 per bottle. 


THE BEST 


YOU CAN BUY - 


SWEET OR DRY 





VV OF 





----fo help you serve 
“good helpings” 


Here are some recipes for 
main-meal dishes that are 
tempting and satisfying, 
for the days when you have 
to *“‘go easy ”’ with pota- 
toes. You'll find, too, that 
they help out with the 
meat ration. Each serves 
four,and has been kitchen-tested. 


Merican Macaroni 


6 oz. macaroni, 2 level tablespoons 
chopped onion or leek, 2 oz. dripping, 
2 level tablespoons flour, 42 pint 
macaroni water, gravy browning, 
2 level teaspoons salt, % level tea- 
spoon pepper, 4 oz. grated cheese. 
Cook the macaroni in boiling salted 
water until tender, about 20 min- 
utes; strain and save the liquor. 
Fry the onionor leek in the dripping 
until golden brown, stir in the 
flour and fry toa good brown colour. 
Add the macaroni water and bring 
to the boil, stirring all the time. 
Cook for 5 minutes, colour with a 
few drops of gravy browning if 
necessary and add the seasoning 
and nearly ali the cheese. Mix in 
the macaroni and turn into a fire- 
proof dish. Sprinkle with the re- 
maining cheese and brown under 
the grill or in a hot oven. Serve 
with root vegetables and greens. 


Shepherd’s Pie without 
Potatoes 


4 oz. semolina, 2 bay leaf, 1-1' level 
teaspoons salt, pinch of ground nut- 
a | , pinch of pepper, 1 pint stock and 


FILLING: 2 level tablespoons chop - 
onion or 2. % oz. cooking fa 
dripping, 2 level tablespoons four, 





%-1 ed - a _ pinch of 


pepper 8 pped cook 


meat. 
Blend the semolina and seasonings 
to a smooth paste with a little of 
the liquid, bring the remainder to 
the boil and pour on to the blended 
semolina. ix well, return to the 
an, stir until it boils and boil for 
minutes. Remove the bay leaf. Fry 
the onion in the weeteee fat until it 
is brown, work in the flour and 
gradually add the Af seasoning 
and meat. Stir until it boils and 
boil gently for 5 minutes. Spread 
half the semolina at the bottom of 
a fireproof dish, add the meat mix- 
ture and cover with the remaining 
semolina. Brown under the grill or 
in a hot oven. Serve with root 
vegetablesandgreens. 


Winter Pudding 


8 oz. plain flour and 4 level teaspoons 
baking powder or 8 oz. self-raising 
flour, 2% level teaspoons salt, level 
teaspoon pepper, 2 oz. cooking fat, 
8 oz. cooked meat, minced, 8 oz. onion 
or leeks, chopped, water to mir, ‘2 
pint thick brown gravy. 

Mix. the flour,. baking powder if used, 
and seasonings together. Rub or grate 
in the fat and add the meat and onion. 
Mix to a stiff dough with water and put 
the mixture into a greased basin (1': 
pint size). Cover with greased paper and 
steam for about 2 hours. Serve hot with 
gravy, root vegetables and greens 





% pint stock (or water), 1]5s : 
level teaspoon meat extract, yegete ; 
(S189) ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FOOD 








All shrewd Judges smoke <= 


The demand for Orlik pipes far a 
the supply, but the quality is still as good 

as ever. If you have difficulty in obtain- 
ing a genuine Orlik London-made pipe, 


| please write to us for address of the 


nearest ‘Tobacconist who may be able to 
supply you. 


L. ORLIK LTD, 


17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1 


Established 1899 


Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 


Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or Out. 


Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 
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full of 
goodness! 


Robertsons 





JAMES ROBERTSON & SONS (P.M.) LTD. 


Paisley, Manchester, Bristol, London 











| delicious food. 
A treat to eat 
| -and easily 


fprcerel 





LUXURY BABY COACH 
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MR. PEEK & MR. FREAN 


e 








In talking of flying one shouldn’t forget 






That Radar was British and so was the Jet. 


For over half a century In crispbread, of course, it’s exactly the same, 









STATE EXPRESS 55 - With Vita-Weat quite the most eminent name. 


s. 





have maintained their 


reputation as the best 


By Appointment 
Peek Frean ¢ Co. Litd., 
Biscuit & Vita-Weat 
Crispbread Manufacturers THE CRISPBREAD THAT IS ALL WHEAT 


cigarettes in the world 











Export Packing 














r; icio sMARMITE 
7m Del ¢ ANDWICHES 


, ood for 
: and they re g 
omen Ten-to-one they'll 


nly Mother’s choice 
dded to three parts 
ur and goodness, 
for good health. 





J 










Children love eavoury isely ch 

hem too, if the Sties Seid certai 

el Marmite themselves, but an s 

for the whole family. A ae ~ ore 
margarine ha 

of butter oF 


i roup 
and provides vitamins of the Be & 

















= Gp pre As springs must be. But whereas human response varies in 
Vif every individual, the millionth spring of an order must have 
UY CU”, exactly the same character as the first approved sample. 
— QZ Whatever size or shape is needed, we feel confident that 


we can help you. 


THE TEMPERED SPRING CO. LTD. 
ATTERCLIFFE ROAD SHEFFIELD 4 










3 i vin- 1.5 
pee Bz complex. Ribofis a - 
; g. per o2 Niacin-16.5" 2. a 
mg. ° ; 

ars: 1 oz. 8d. bil “4 
- 1. 8 oz. 33 16 oz. 
"— all Grocers and Chemists. 
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COURTAULDS 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


No. 5 LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 


OURTAULDS ited two rayon weaving 
mills at Leigh, in the heart of 
Lancashire’s cotton and coal industries. 

One is Brook Mill, the other is Bedford New 
Mill. 

Half a century ago Courtaulds had been 
conducting a thriving silk manufacturing in- 
dustry in North Essex for over 70 years. But 
they could not expand there because of in- 
sufficient labour ; so, in 1898, for the first time 
they started manufacture elsewhere — at Brook 
Mill, Leigh, which they purchased and extended. 

Eight years later, when the Company 
started making its new viscose rayon yarn at 
Coventry, it was decided to prove the yarn’s 
qualities by weaving it at Leigh as well as in the 
Essex mills. In this way one of Lancashire’s 
cotton towns shared in the early development of 
the British rayon industry. 

The world demand for rayon fabrics led 
in 1918 to Courtaulds acquiring their second 
mill in the town— Bedford New Mill. Ex- 
tended and re-equipped, this also wove viscose 
rayon yarn into linings and materials for dresses, 
blouses, shirts, pyjamas and other apparel. 

In 1939, with 130 years’ experience 
dating back to the old hand-loom days, 
Courtaulds gave a lead to the rayon textile 
industry by installing at Bedford New Mill 
over 300 of the most modern American auto- 
matic looms, specially built to weave rayon 
fabrics. This production unit was opened to any 
British manufacturer desiring to inspect it. 

During the war both mills at Leigh 
produced parachute and other cloths for the 
armed forces as well as materials for civilian 
needs. 

Today about 800 of Courtaulds’ 22,000 
employees in the United Kingdom are baee in 
these two mills, contributing a growing share 
towards the national production of rayon fabrics. 


This is one of a series of statements to inform the 
public of some part of the contribution made by 
Courtaulds’ industrial enterprise to economic well- 


being in various districts of the United Kingdom. 


Issued by Courtaulds Ltd., 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 
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Sleepless oe “y 
Sleepin 1g World 


NLY the sleepless know the agony of mind 

which persists through the silent night hours 
as they drag wearily by . the exhaustion and 
depression which follow the failure to give Nature 
her best opportunity to restore and revitalise nerves, 
brain and body. 


But there are many, many thousands who guard 
against sleeplessness . . . who take a cup of delicious 
‘Ovaltine’ every night at bedtime. ‘ Ovaltine’ en- 
joys a world-wide reputation as the ideal night-cap. 
It has those special properties which help to relax 
the tired body, soothe the nerves and make you 
receptive to sleep. Moreover, by its concentrated 
easily digestible nourishment it ‘provides valuable 
means of restoring the physical and nervous system 
during your sleeping hours. 


It is for these reasons that ‘Ovaltine’ sleep is 
recognised as the best of sleep—the perfect preparation 
for the work of the new day. 


Drink delicious 


Ovaltine 
The Worlds Best Mah 








£ “Cap 


sige 
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